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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 


And pleased with novelty may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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The study of good authors will nourish youth, rejoice old age, embellish 
prosperity, console and serve as an asylum in adversity, afford us pleasure 
when at home, embarrass us not elsewhere; they pass the night with us, and 
abandon us not in our travels, or in the field. Cicero. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SEVERAL of our readers have expressed a desire to possess a 
history of the rise amd progress of this Journal. They complain 
that ithas appeared in such various shapes, and under so many 
changes of series, that it is not easy to ascertain what constitutes 
a complete set of the work. We shall therefore endeavour to 
gratify this request, and at the same time, to make some /fracti- 
cal improvement of the subject. 

The Port Folio was established in the year 1801, by the 
late JosErH Dennis, Esq. who proposed to publish a paper, not 
quite a Gazette, nor wholly a Magazine, with something of poli- 
tics to interest quidnuncs, and something of literature to engage 
her admirers. He declared he would not publish an impartial 
paper, in that style of cold, callous, supine, and criminal indiffer- 
ence, which views with equal eye, a chieftain and a follower,— 
a man of sense, and a fool—the philosophy of the Greeks, and 
the philosophy of the French—a stable government, and the 
uproar of anarchy. 
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On the first Saturday in the year 1801, the initial numbet 
was issued, on a quarto sheet of paper; and it was continued in 
that size, every week, until the end of the year 1805. During 
the three following years, it was printed weckly in the 8vo size; 
ove sheet constituting a number. At the commencement ol 
1809, it assumed its present form, and the taste of the artist was 
summoned to illustrate and embellish the labours of the scholar. 
Why the distinctions of @ new series, second series, &c. were ever 
introduced, is not easy to discover. On the death of the Founder 
of this Journal, it was continued by a gentleman whose love of 
letters and affection towards one of the most amiable of the 
followers of literature, had rendered him for some time previous 
to that event, a powerful auxiliary. From him it passed to our 
predecessor in January 1815, and our labours commenced in 
February 1816. Our first volume is marked as the commence- 
ment of a fourth series; and as a fourth editor was then introduc- 
ed to the notice of the readers of this Journal, the term may be 
understood as indicative of the changes, in that department of the 
Port Folio. 

The following table will show the cost of a complete set, 
and the number of impressions of each volume. 


1801 yol. 1 4to. 5—Copies, 1500 and 2d edition, 250. 
1802 2 - 5 ~ 1750 
1803 3 - 5 - 1750 
1804 4 - 6 . 2000 
1805 5 ao 6 - 2000 
1806 Gand 7 8vo. 6 - 2000 
1807 8 and 9 - 6 . 2000 
1808 Qand 10 - 6 - 2000 
1809 lland12 - 6+. - 2000) 
1810 1S3and 14 - 6 - 3000 
1811 I5and16 - 6 - 2000 
1812 17 and 18 - 6 - 2000 
1813 19 and 20 - 6 - 2000 
1814 2land 22 - G - 2000 
1815 23 and 24 - 6 . 2000 
816 25 and 26 - 6 . 2500 
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It is extremely difficult to procure complete sets of the work. 
Some copies are probably in the hands of the creditors of the first 
editor; for that description of persons are generally to be found 
engaged in the pursuits of literature. The assignees of the 
proprietors from 1809 to 1815, have some copies for sale for the 
benefit of the creditors of that concern. Mr. Desilver having 
been the proprietor, only one year, escaped with unimpeached 
credit. But there is no doubt that his Ledger would exhibit a 
list of delinquents that would frighten a county collector, whose 
dismal notices adorn our village inns, to the great annoyance 
of wearied travellers. The present proprietors have been so 
“ promise-fed,” that they will have many old volumes for their 
creditors, though their schedule may be swelled by the names of 
many a modern Mecenas. We have not yet resolved to publish 
our LisT of DELINQUENTS annually, though such a measure has 
been suggested. The history of almost every literary enterprize 
undertaken in this country by American writers, will show that a 
disease which was known in the days of Juvenal, still pervades 
the atmosphere. We wear the deficiente crumena, or a purse la- 
bouring under a consumption. The sublime genius of Milton, 
could not bear him above the miasma which produce this disor- 
der, and the fine fancy of Dennie struggled in vain against their 
influence. 

The agents of the Port Folio, the personal friends of the edi- 
tor, and the friends of literature generally, who have combined to 
promote the interests of this Journal, are very cordially thanked 
for their exertions. ‘hey have procured an augmented patron- 
age, which every motive of honour and pride shall stimulate us 
to deserve. But at this juncture, when we are struggling under 
all the disadvantages arising from large disbursements, long cre- 
dits, excessive commissions, negligent debtors, and depreciated 
paper, we must be pardoned for suggesting, that though the length 
of our subscription list would seem to promise, like Prospero’s 


b 


island, “every thing advantageous to life,” yet our accountants 
perpetually remind us of the sarcastic reply which is made to the 


courtly Gonzalo: 


** True, save means to live.” 
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In one of the earliest of the periodical papers, we read of a 
servant girl, of rather a demure character, who suddenly became 
very merry. It was sometime before her friends could explain 
the cause of her capering and frisking about at such a rate: but 
it was at length ascertained that her gayety was occasioned by a 
pair of new garters. Our brethren of the quill are beginning to 
learn that an extensive subscription list furnishes no more sub- 
stantial grounds of exultation than this Salisbury bandage. Un- 
less punctuality and good faith be auxiliary to the intentions of a 
patron, and urge him to provide the promised “ means defendant,” 
against the discordant din of angry duns, the mind of an editor 
will soon be clogged with cares, and his pages be sullied by the 
clamours of complaint. 

This is the great rock on which many a literary bark in this 
country has been stranded. A projector is tempted by an exten- 
sive list, to strike off numerous impressions. His subscribers 
are supplied month after month, with the best productions of our 
arts and the labours of the learned: some of them complain of 
dullness, and others are not pleased at being treated with so much 
levity. One honest patron winces at a little squinting towards 
political discussion, while another adverts tothe gallant proposi- 
tions of sir Sidney Smith, and points to other “ turban’d Turks,” 
who are ripe for the scimetar of scorn and the shafts of ridicule. 
To the style objurgatory, as Dr. Johnson might term it, an editor 
must learn to listen, and if he is paid half as well as he is scolded, 
some hopes of amendment may be entertained. 

The present price of this Journal was fixed at the com- 
mencement of the year 1804, and the augmentation was then con- 
sidered but as an act of justice to the editor. At that period it 
was stated that the paper was issued with an expense so large, and 
an income so small, that prudence required a small addition to 
the premium of labour. The prices of materials and workman- 
ship, were then so high that the Port Foro could not be afford- 
ed for less than six dollars; and the most captious or most 
sceptical subscriber, was assured that he might, on a fair exami- 
nation, satisfy himself, that the price of this Miscellany, far from 
being exorbitantly dear, formed an annual volume, cheaper than 
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any contemporary work ofa similar description published at home 
or abroad. 

Since the period referred to, the expenses of this Journal, 
now forming two volumes annually, have been enhanced nearly 
fourfold. The cost of the embellishments alone, is egual to the 
full amount of the large expense of which our predecessor com- 
filained: and it is the more onerous, because most of it must be 
paid in monthly installments. It requires the aggregate of thirty 
subscriptions, according tothe usual scale of depreciation by rea- 
son of bad debts, bad notes, postage, commissions, &c. kc. to re- 
munerate the artists and mechanics by whom the engrayed title 
page of this volume was prepared. 

One moicty of the annual subscription, viz. $3, was due or 
the Ist of January, and an equal amount on the Ist of June. A 
very small proportion ef those who have requested that the Jour- 
nal should be transmitted to them, have yet complied with their 
part of the contract. “Call you this backing of your friends: 
A plague upon such backing! give me them that will face me.”’ 
This is an unpleasant topic and we have treated it plainly, though 
we trust net uncourteously. If any should concur with Pistol, 
in the play, that “ base is the slave that pays,” we shall be com- 
pelled to practise the wariness of master Dombleton, and “ stand 
upon security.”’ 








A NEW COMMENTATOR ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Most of our readers have not forgotten the celebrated contro- 
versy about the MSS. which young Ireland imposed upon the li- 
terati of Great Britain, as the genuine productions of the bard of 
Avon. Among the d/ack letter dogs none was more ready in pub- 
lishing his conviction and his admiration, than Chalmers. But the 
imposture was soon detected and the credulous critics were over- 
whelmed with ridicule. Smarting under the lash of derision Chal- 
mers in an eyil hour, produced an “ Apology for the believers in 
the Shakspeare manuscripts;” which was afterwards followed by 
a “ Supplement to the Apology,” and then an “ Appendix to the 
supplement.” In one of the journals of the day we were threatened 
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with a folio “ Postscript to the Appendix:’’ but as that work has 
not yet been published, we presume that our readers will be gra- 
tified by an extract, in which we are certain they will perceive all 
that profoundness of research and sagacity of criticism, by which 
this author is distinguished. The subject is one on which he was 
peculiarly fitted to write con amore, and his work is composed on 


the most approyed model of the Shakspeare commentators. 

**Of /ead and its properties it may now be fit that I say something to con- 
found the malice of my enemies; and they will be sensible of this when I inform 
them of what (proh pudor’) they seem to be ignorant. Lead is of a dull white 
colour, the least ductile, the least sonorous of the white metals, yet possesses a 
considerable degree of specific gravity. [Here our author extends through six 
pages a dissertation on the variousjkinds of lead, native, lead spar, lead mine- 
ralized, and gives an accurate description of all the mines in the world, in 
which, we think, he has greatly the advantage of his antagonists; but we haste 
to the following. ] 

**Tt will be for Mr. Matthias, Mr. Malone, and the editors of the reviews anid 
newspapers, to determine whether a mace can be made of lead, or whether lead 
can be a component part of a mace. The fact is, and I appeal to Erasmi Ope- 
ra, Vol. vi. p. 298. Godwinus de Presul. .ingliae, in art. Cestre, and other 
works, to prove that the ancient mace was made of iron; “ex ferro” are the 
words, and if they will turn to Ainsworth’s Dictionary, 4to edition, in art. fers 
um, they will find that it always means iron, and not dead, which fully estabe 
lishes my position. It was undoubtedly with a weapon of this kind that Wal- 
worth, the lord mayor of London, knocked down Wat Tyler, who was a noted 
Jacobin circa temp. Richard If. and I do not find that Hume or Smollett, al- 
though they possessed the advantages of modern discoveries, have ever denied 
this. It is also notorious that nothing of Walworth now remains but a pleasant 
village, which in fact is not a parish of itself, but a hamlet to Newington Butts 
in the county of Surry. See Aubrey’s Antiquities, and Camden in Loco, edit. 
1789, much improved by Mr. Gough. As tothe modern mace, it is made of 
copper or silver gilt, and is the chief insignia of authority in Great Britain. The 
division of Great Britain into shires [ have shown in another place to be modern, 
and I shall now only add that mace in the materia medica is the second coat or 
covering of the kernel of the nutmeg, and nothing can be so improbable as that 
it was ever made of lead. The generic name of nutmeg is myristica, which will 
at once explain the difficulties with which those writers are embarrassed who are 
unacquainted with natural or political history. For further elucidation of the 
subject of maces, I refer the curious reader to the notes at the bottom of the 
page, being genuine extracts from Spencer’s Fairy Queen, Knolles’ History of 
the Turks, Milton’s Paradise Lost, the Spectator, and Stow’s History of Lon- 


aon.* 


* These we have omitted. 
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‘To return to lead. It appears clear to me that Mr. Malone, in his last edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, betrays a great ignorance on this subject, and that the other 
commentators, servilely following him, have been kept in the dark as to a cir- 
cumstance which I shall now prove from very high authority. I mean that for- 
merly lead and genius, or what we call talents, were synonymous. In the pro- 
phecy of Zachariah, chapter 5th, and verse 7th, it is expressly said, “* There 
was lift up a talent of lead.’ What will Mr. Malone say to this? The late Mr. 
George Steevens, whose inaccuracies 1 proved in my Supplement, knew this 
fact; but suppressed it in his last edition. He knew the advantage I should have 
over him, if he once admitted, “my talent of lead.”* 

** 1 now proceed, agreeably to my promise, to show the universal extent and 
application of lead in the economy of nature and of man, which I shall prove by 
various extracts from that eminent judge of nature, Shakspeare, and shall leave 
Messrs. Malone, Matthias, and the editors of the reviews and magazines to chew 
the cud of instruction.ft 


** My first quotation is from a sublime passage in Love’s Labour Lost. Act Il! 
Scene 1. 


* Armado. The way is but short: away. 
Moth. As swift as lead, Sir. 
Armado. Thy meaning, pretty ingenious? 
Is not lead a metal heavy, dull and slow? 
Moth. Minime, honest master, or rather master, no. 
Armado. 1 say, lead is slow. 
Moth. You are too swift, sir, to say so? 
Is that lead slow which is fired from a gun?” 


** There is multifarious learning in this extract. The application of Jead to 
the way, is a curious historical fact, for it is certain that the roads, when the 
scene of this play was laid, were not so good as now.¢ ‘There is a considerable 
expense attending road-bills, which is probably one cause why they are so sel- 
dom brought into the house of commons, and in establishing a new road, I think 
Mr. Malone cannot deny, that the jarring of petty interests is often permitted 
to obstruct a general good. The road, indeed, to Hampstead, with Which the 
late Mr. Steevens ought to have been better acquainted, is remarkably good, if 
the Aili did not contribute a perpendicularity very unfriendly to levellers and re- 
publicans, which is probably the reasou why the Jacobins of our days seldom tra- 
velled further than Chalkfarm, situated about mid-way on the left hand side of 
the road. Hampstead itself lies in the hundred of Ossulston, and is bounded by 


* See a similar proof of the antiquity of balloons in the Supplement to the Apology. Edi.— 
the other notes are by the author. 


t+ See Pappe with an hatchet, or Cracke me this nut, or a Countrie cuff, that is a sound boxe 
of the eare, for the idiot Martin to hold his peace, by one that dares call a dog a dog, p. 39. 


t There is a curious passage in the Keye to unknowne knowledge, ora Shop ef five Windowes,~ 
impryated 1599, 
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Hendon, Finchley, Paneras, Marybone, Paddington, and Wilsdon. Although 
I by no means agree with Locke in his notions of liberty, yet as to boundaries, 
Mr. Rogers is right in saying that ‘‘ great part of our sins consist in the irregula- 
rities attending the ordinary pursuits of life; so that our reformation must appear 
by pursuing them within the doundaries of duty.’* All this preves to a demon- 
stration that boundaries and limits were formerly understood to mean the same 
thing. 

** With regard to the learning of Shakspeare, it appears to be decided by what 
Moth says in this very passage: ‘* Wenime, honest master, or rather, master, 70.” 
It would be extremely difficult for Dr. Parr, or Mr. Porson, to deny that mi- 
nime is an adverb, and most learned scholars understand it to mean, ‘ not at all, 
or by no means:” we have also minimum, and minimus, which is the superlative 
ef parvus. I should be ashamed to advance these facts in a regular dissertation, 
if those who pretended to understand the rules fur deciding on supposed forge- 
ries had not betrayed an ignorance of classieal learning.t 

** Moth inquires again, ‘‘Is that /ead slow which is fired from a gun?” ‘To 
those who imagine that guns and gun-powder were invented at one and the same 
time, perhaps this passage may not appear of great importance; but there are 
few prejudices more absurd than this. [ know the common opinion is, that gun- 
powder was invented before guns; but how is this possible? supposing for a mo- 
ment that this was the case, we should be at a loss to know whence it derived 
its name; for, if guns were not antecedent to gun-powder, how could the name 
of the latter have been derived from the former? the Shakspeare critics must 
therefore perceive that this opinion will not bear the test of fair and candid exa- 
mination; but what sets the matter beyond all doubt is, the analozy of the thing; 
thus gun-powder was derived from gun, or took its name from gun, as Castle-al- 
ley takes its name from the Castle-tavern, which was antecedent; Bridge-street 
from bridge; Hill-street from hill; to which I might add a great many more ex- 
amples. Of the uses of gun-powder in war, I have spoken in another place, 
and shall only remark here, that the frequent instances of powder-mills blow- 
ing up has made more noise in the world than needful, seeing such things arise 
from accident.+ 

‘* My second proof from Shakspeare is taken from Part I. Henry IV. Act v. 
Scene 3, where Falstaff says, “‘I1 am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy too: 
heaven keep /ead out of me! I need no more weight than my own bowels.” In 


* Dives and Pauper, of Holy Pouerte, fructuously treatynge upon the x commaundementes. 
Emprentyd by me Wynken de Worle, 1496. 

+ Farther information may be obtained in The three bookes of Tullye’s Offyees bothe in latyne 
tonge and in englysshe translated by Roberte Whytinton, poete laureate. Imprinted ‘at London, 
in Flete-strete, by Wynken de Werde, 1534. This man was poet-laureat nearly three centuries 
ago. Mr. Pye, the present laureat, according to his own account, hath filled that office part of 
two centuries. See the “ Thirde and Fourthe boke of Sir John Froissart of the Cronycles of 
Englande, &c. Mr. Malone may not know that this is a large folio penes me,and was “ Imprint- 
ed at London, in Flete-strete, by Richard Pynsen, printer to the kinge’s most noble grace, 


1525.” 
t Demoivre on Chances is worth consulting, also Peere Williams’ Reports. 
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the latter part of this prayer it cannot be denied by the commentators of Shak- fs 
speare that we have all great reason to join. With respect to the effects of mol- wii 
ten lead, I shall lay before the reader the following account from Mr. Smeaton’s 
History of the Eddystone light-house. [cmitted. ] 


“‘ The following quotations are very happily in peint: Pig 


“ Mortimer. AM the rest i) 
Turned on themselves, like dull and heavy lead.” 
Second Part Henry IV. Act I. Scene I. 


“* This turning upon one’s self is become very common in days of frivolous 
controversy, when some men, although their antagonists are silent, will turn up- 
on themselves, and write themselves down in spite of the love of fame, which 
is as natural as the love of life.* 


Acca 
ae 


“‘ Ghosts to Richard. Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to ruin, shame, and death.” 
Richard Il. Act V. Scene II. ‘ 


oot gee 


Se eee bial 
Nah. 


“This Richard II. although one of the predecessors of his present majesty, . 


apna 
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was a wicked and nefarious character. The ghosts threatening him with lead 
was probably the severest punishment they could think of, or rather Shakspeare 
for them, who appears to have considered the passage of lead from a gun in no he 
very favourable light. This was the same Richard, too, in whose defenee | i 
Mr. Horace Walpole published his Historic Doubts, as he calls his work, by a 
strange misnomer, for it was dona fide an apology, and, like other apologies, ; 

was followed by a supplement and answers. These works were his amusement 
while residing at Strawberry-hill, in the county of Middlesex, near Twickenham, te 
where Pope had a house, and which is often pronounced and sometimes spelt 
T'wit’nam. Norden mentions it thus, * nere the town enter into the Thamis, ’ 
for Twicknam is as much as Twynam, guasi inter dines amnes situm, a place i. 


scytuate between two rivers.” When Mr. Malone enters into another discussion 





on ancient spellings, he will see the necessity of studying this passage. It is evi- 
dent from it, that the ancient English writers had no certain mode of spelling, 


3 
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oo. 
ope 


pon ees 


or rather of mispelling; for, if they had, how comes it that they can spell the 


Latin language better than their own? 


© Marcius ——-—He that depends upon ye, 
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Upon your favours, swims with fs of lead.” 
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Coriclanus. 
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** On swimming we have an excellent little treatise from the pen of Dr. Len- 
jamin Franklin, whilst a printer in London; but afterwards an Ameriean Jaco- 
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bin, and a post master.t 
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* Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, Gammer Gurton's Necdle, and Greene’s Nunquam fera est, 
and a book published in 1553, begimning, “ Marie by the grace of God, Quene of Enyland, &c.” 
1 have already proved that experience is not to be purchased for a Uifie. 
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+ The revenue of the post-office has greatly increased o: late years. The mails are now con 
veyed in coaches drawa by horses. Sce the Duke of Neweastle’s Treatise.on Herses. 
VOL. If. vvU 
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** Romeo. Feather of lead.” 
é Romeo and Juliet. 


** At what time feathers were first introduced in beds is not certain. Had 
they been entered, like other light compositions, in Stationer’s-hafM, I should 
have been able to trace their origin very satisfactorily. That they eame from 
birds is generally believed, and there is one species which projects from the pos- 
terior or hinder part of the anser, or goose, which has been found of great ser- 
vice in the pursuits of literature, and appears to be the “ feather of /ead” al- 
luded to by Shakspeare. The best method of curing feathers is to lay them ina 
room, exposed to the sun; and when dried, to put them in bags, and beat them 


well with poles to get the dirt off. 


** Biron. For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In leaden contemplation, have found out 


Such fiery numbers?” 


Love’s Labour Lost, Act IV. Scene Il 


** Brutus. To you our swords have /eaden points.” 
Julius Caesar, Act LUT. Scene VI. 


‘The use of the broad-sword hath been brought to great perfection in the 
progress of the present war. Swords were among the most ancient weapons of 
offence or defence. In what manner the leaden points operated may be learned 
from what I have already written on the subject of the MSS. Swords are now 
called by so many various names that a Womenclatura Gladiosa is become a de- 
sideratum, The uses of the new chemical nomenclature are universally acknov - 


ledged, although it appears to have been invented by Frenchmen.* 
* Talbot. 
Quick’ned with youthful spleen, and warlike rage.” 


First Part Henry VI. Act IV. Scene VL. 


Then leaden age, 





“Tt is remarkable that none of the commentators on Shakspeare have noted 
the impropriety of the epithet, youthful, in this passage, as if leaden age had 
not spleen enough of its own without borrowing that of youth, or asif the spleen 
of age was not as active and visible as that of youth. Many persons, indeed, 
are doubtful as to what time youth ceases and age begins. The manners of the 


present age have introduced much confusion on this subject; hence we see many 


* The London Directory is a modern species of nomenclature, but not very correct, which 
seems to be alluded to in the following lines from The Castle of Knowledge: 
* Though faultes oftetimes do muche abounde, 
When men do least suche chaunce suspecte: 
Yet good redresse may soone be founde, 
if faultes bee spicd and full detecte.” 


finprinted at London by Regimalde Wolfe, 1556, penes me: 
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boyish tricks performed by men of seventy or eighty, and we have lads of five 
and twenty who die of old age. Cicero may be consulted on this subject with 
advantage. Of longevity we have many instances; but I do not find that the 
oldest men, when dissected, are without the spleen. It is, indeed, said to be 
most obvious, when they are cut up.* 


** Cassio. I have this while with leaden thoughts been press’d.” 
Othello, Act III. Scene IV. 


** Richmond. Vl strive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap; 
Lest leaden slumber peize me down tomorrow.” 
Richard II. Act V. Scene Iii. 


‘* Peize, i.e. weigh, a natural property of lead, and for which reason the 
weights most commonly in use are made of lead; for what is a weight but a 
weight of a known body put into the balance against other bodies whose weight 
is required? My reader, who would wish to acquire knowledge on this subject, 
must make himself master of the ancient weights, the Roman weights, and the 
Attic weights; and also the modern weights, such as the English weights, Troy, 
and Averdupois; the French weights, those introduced singe the French revolu- 
tion, will be as entertaining to the young reader as any part of the present work, 
from the easy familiarity of the names Millimetre, Myriolitre, Decigramme, De- 
cametre, and Decistere. It will be necessary also to study the Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, &c. weights; and in considering those of Italy, it will not be diffi- 
cult to trace the downfal of the Romish hierarchy, from the time that the pope 
refused to let Henry VIII. marry Anne Bullen, whose head he cut off, but not 
by means of the guillotine, although some think that that instrument was not 
wholly unknown in his days. It is well known that Henry VIII. was father to 
queen Elizabeth, who reigned forty-five years. This was the longest reign of all 
our sovereigns, except Henry III. who held the sceptre, be it of lead or other 
metal, for fifty-seven years. 

“It is, however, more to the purpose of our argument to prove that this was 
the Elizabeth to whom Shakspeare addressed his sonnets, and in whose reign 
the province of Virginia received its name from that virgin queen. It is pretty 
generally known, and I am ata loss to conceive, why Mr. Malone, or even Mr. 
Matthias, should suppress the circumstance, merely as a historical fact, and with- 
out approving of the principles which severed the colonies from Great Britain: f 
say it is well known that Virginia is now one of the United States, and produces 
the greatest plenty, ifnot the best tobacco.{ This article is sent in vast quanti- 


* A separate trade from carving, although perhaps they were once united like the barbers and 
surgeons. Pliny thinks that carving was prior beth to statuary and painting. The Painter. 
stainers have a hall iv Little Trinity-lane. The Carvers have vo hall, but they will take from 
10]. to 20]. with an apprentice. See Stow, Maitland, Pennant, and Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors, passim. 

+ It is now ascertained that snzezing was prior to the use of tobacce. Strabe and Pliay may 
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ties to England, packed in hogsheads, and is used primo, as tobaeeo, inhaled 
through a clay tube, at the end of which it is placed in a bowl and lighted; se- 
cundo, in the form of snuff, of which there are great varieties. To what ex- 
tent these varieties have been carried, cannot be ascertained without infringing 
more on the mysteries of trade than sound criticism, or even metaphysical in- 
vestigation, requires. We know, however, that these varieties ascend as high 
as thirty-seven, a snuff manufactured, or rather mixed, for it is a mixture of two 
or more, by Mr. Hardham, sometime an indefatigable and watchful door-keeper 
at the theatre royal, Drury-lane, in the days of David Garriek, esq. a perform- 
er of such eminence that we are not able to mention a man of equal fame—a 
man, who, short in person himself, had the art to render all his suecessors pig- 
mies, when compared tohim. ‘The theatre, then, was not of the same dimen- 
sions as the present, which is principally owing to Mr. Sheridan’s having rebuilt 
the new one upon a larger scale. 

“‘ From these arguments combined it will, I trust, now appear evident, that 
whoever is the author of the Pursuits of Literature, the leaden mace cannot be 
proved by any authentic records, and is as inconsistent with the plumbum of the 
ancients as with the saccharum saturni of the shops, a medicine which, when 
administered too freely, will occasion complaints in the bowels, that, I trust, may 


be alleviated by the timely caution now given and properly applied.” 


ELLE 
om 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Extracts from the Journal of one of the officers of the American army employ- 
ed in the late expedition against Algiers. 


Maraca, Saturday, Sept. 15, 1815. 

THE pratique officer permitted us to land without perform- 
ing quarantine, and this afternoon I went on shore. We landed 
on a fine quay, which presented a very busy scene, being crowded 
with horses and mules, carrying skins of wine, packages of fruit, 
and other articles of commerce. The lighters passing to and 
from the vessels in port were numerous, and the labourers five 
times as many as would be employed for the same service in 
America. This is natural,as one American is fully equal to five 
Spaniards. The proportion of idlers is still greater. On landing, 


be consulted! with advantage on this subjeet. However, although sneezing might exist before 
seuff, the latter has brought it more toa system, aml! hath greatly increased the consumption of 
handkerchiefs, which are, made of linen, cotton, or silk, at the option of the wearer. Snuff 


which is taken in common is cephalic, when it eceasions sneezing it becomes sternutatery, from 
vtevnum, i. hoo, the breastbone. 
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we were assailed by a crowd of mendicants, who were so persc- 
vering in their importunities, that we were often obliged to resort 
to Belcour’s expedient of brushing them away. A few filthy 
monks, and banditti-looking soldiers, with vagabonds of every 
other description swelled the crowd. We got clear of these, and 
soon found ourselves in a handsome public square, where, in front 
of a fine large house, we were greeted by the words “ CamMErR- 
c1aL Horst,” in plain English, which we noted by the way for 
our future benefit, and passed on. 

We were soon entangled in a labyrinth of narrow and irre- 
gular streets, the appearance of which at once dissipated the ap- 
parent absurdity of many of the tales of Spanish romance. Here 
intrigue might veil itself in secresy, or the assassin strike in secu- 
rity his midnight victim. The streets are seldom more than ten 
or twelve feet wide and frequently less; and so crooked, that in 
many of them almost every house has a different front. The 
buildings are very high, which adds to the darkness of the streets. 
In most of those of the better order, there are no windows jn the 
lower story, which open on the street, and in many the upper 
stories are also destitute of them. Those windows which overlook 
the street are generally grated, and to almost every house there is 
a balcony from the second story, covered with an awning, and 
frequently surrounded with curtains. Here the ladies sit during 
the afternoon or evening unseen, except by those at whose ap- 
proach the curtain is for a moment withdrawn. These places are 
generally so situated as not to be exposed to the eye of any prying 
neighbour; so that signora may converse with her lover without 
the danger of detection. i 

The entrance into the Spanish houses is commonly by a large 
door, or rather a huge gate, which opens into a dark passage; at 
the end of this another door opens into an area or court yard, pa- 
ved with stone, round which the house appears to be built, the 
doors and windows of the chambers opening into it. There are 
balconies on the level with each floor, with staircases leading up 
toa them. Here, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, is general- 
ly acool retreat, and the luxurious though selfish Spaniard, whose 
home is his world, and who lives but to enjoy his life, fills it with 
abjects calculated to delight the ear and charm the senses; and 
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combining taste with enjoyment, he “ wisely sets for show” 
around him, the feathered songster, the fragrant herb, and the lus- 
cious fruit of his climate; and here in the afternoon Don Surly 
smokes his segar, while his lady is taking the air above. The 
houses are, for the most part, paved with stone throughout, which 
adds to their cleanliness and coolness; they cannot, however, ex- 
clude from them a smell of garlic, which pervades the air of the 
city. 

The Almieda, or public walk, is about a hundred yards wide, 
and several hundred in length. It is paved with gravel, and plant- 
ed with several rows of trees; the latter, however, are small, hav- 
ing been cut down by Bonaparte at the same time that he robbed 
their church, and since replanted. At one end is a superb foun- 
tain, ornamented with some handsome marble figures, and at re- 
gular distances along the walk are marble seats. The houses on 
each side are lofty; and the tout ensemble has an appearance of 
elegance and taste. 

Here in the evening all ranks are assembled; the ludicrous _ 
and insignificant looking Spanish officer, the ferocious soldier, the 
gextleman with his short waisted coat and huge chapeau de bras, 
“ the hooded monk,” the “tawny mountaineer,” and a half a dozen 
other classes of lank degenerate Spaniards, who look like “ the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” All these mingled 
together, form a pleasing and interesting varicty; which, with the 
addition of the American officers, the foreigners generally, and 
the ladies, without whom no scene of beauty can be complete, 
was absolutely striking. The Spanish lady, in a black silk dress, 
tastefully adapted tothe symmetry of fine form, with a lace veil of 
the same colour, thrown negligently over the head, without con- 
cealing either her “ glossy hair of jet black,” her fine eye, or her 
animated countenance, is an object of no small attraction. They 
are not, it is true, so beautiful as our own country women; but 
there is a fascination in the singularity, neatness, and display of 
their dress, and in the warmth and enthusiasm of their manners, 
which gives them a momentary charm over the modest and retir- 
ing graces to which we have been accustomed at home.—I spent 


part of every evening while we remained at Malaga on the walk, 
and could have passed many more with pleasure. There the 
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gravity of the Spaniard was not seen; every face was serene and 
cheerful, and the influence of a delightful climate and a cloudless 
sky, seemed to operate with the same pleasing effect upon all 
ages and conditions. Hilarity, pleasure, and complaisance, seem- 
ed to be the reigning deities—but suddenly, as the clock struck 
seven and the convent bells rung for vespers, every smile vanished, 
every accent was hushed—each head was uncovered, and each 
eye bent to the ground—a moment was spent in silent prayer, and 
every one resumed his gayety. 

The Spanish officers possess none of that dignity of appear- 
ance which one has reason toexpect. The vulgarity of their per- 
sonal appearance is only equalled by tie meanness of their dress. 
Their coats are single breasted, and somewhat in the fashion of 
ours, but so short that the fore part extends but little below the 
breast, while a pair of long narrow skirts commence about the 
middle of the back, and extend barely to the hips. This is sur- 
mounted by an epaulet swung forward of the shoulder, and hang- 
ing loosely by the button. The c#afeau is enormously large; and 
the pantaloons are generally yellow nankeen, of al] things in the 
world the meanest that a soldier can possibly wear. Upon the 
whole their appearance is so ludicrous and so trifling, that I hardly 
knew whether to laugh at or to pity them. The latter feeling, 
however, most frequently predominated—for who can behold the 
remains of ancient grandeur without respect? who can behold the 
decay and decrepitude of greatness without a feeling of regret? 
Every reader has been accustomed to associate the noblest and 
most romantio qualities with the name ofa Spaniard. There was 
a time when the historian was proud to decorate his page with the 
records of their gallant achievements; and the poet kindled into 
enthusiasm when he contemplated their generous and chivalric 
spirit. Now their greatness has degenerated into imbecility; and 
it would be almost as difficult to find among them a single trace of 
the spirit of Gonsalvo or Cortes, as it would be to reanimate the 
Clay of those departed heroes, or people the plains of Mara- 
then. 
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September 16. 

Tuis day was Sunday, and I spent the principal part of it on 
shore. During the morning several of us visited the cathedral, 
which is by farthe most magnificent building I have ever seen. 
It is a very large edifice, supported by massy pillars, superbly 
ornamented. The exterior form of the building appears to be 
nearly square, but the inside of the chapel partakes of an oblong 
appearance. During the late invasion of Spain, Bonaparte is said 
to have taken several waggon loads of gold and silver from this 
church, and to have despoiled it of some of its richest ornaments; 
it still, however, contains a number of fine specimens of painting 
and sculpture, and the deeorations generally, of which there is still 
a profusion, are rich and tasty. The altar is placed exactly in the 
centre, and the area around it is unencumbered with seats; so 
that the devotee is at liberty to saunter about while he enjoys 
his devotional feelings. The whole is surrounded by a chain of 
arched recesses,.at the back of each of which is an admirable re- 
presentation of one of the saints, or of some scene from sacred 
history. The entrance to these is guarded by a light railing, 
which is passed by means of a small gate. The immense size 
and gloominess of the building, the privacy of its recesses, and 
the manner in which they perform their devotions, are well cal- 
culated to recall to the mind the tales of romance. We easily 
conceive that here the lover might pour out his soul to his mis- 
tress, or the assassin consult his vengeful employer. 

We were conducted round by. one of the boys belonging te 
the church, who explained every thing to us in Sfanish—very 
clearly, no doubt—but none of us understood a word he said. He 
seemed to dwell with particular pleasure on the histories of the 
different saints, whose images were assembled around us in con- 
siderable force; and to the merits of each of whom we were oblig- 
ed to listen and assent. Whether we understood him seemed to 
be but a minor consideration, and he dispatched the holy fathers 
with a rapidity that could only have been acquired by long prac- 
tice. His discourse was accompanied by a number of wise 
shrugs, emphatic aciions, and I dare say, sage remarks, but what 
they were the world will probably ever remain in ignorance, as I 
ahall never tell, and I am sure nobody else will discover. There 
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were a number of devotees, principally female, kneeling before the 
images of our Saviour, and of the different saints. Some of these 
were silently and assiduously employed in counting their beads, 
some were praying in an audible yoice, and some in indistinct 
murmurs. ‘There are several small rooms or closets connected 
with the church, which are appropriated to confession. The door 
of one of these being open, I observed a priest in the attitude of 
listening to the confession of a female penitent who was kneeling 
beside him. I was immediately warned that it was improper and 
highly offensive to look into the confessional. It was, however, 
too late, if there was any secret in the business, for I saw it all. 
The room was hung with black—in the middle was a large chair 
—in the chair was a priest—and along side of the priest knelt a 
little lady dressed in black—the priest leaned his head upon his 
hand and looked very wise——and the lady was talking to the priest; 
if I had looked a month I could have seen no more. 

Having examined every thing that was to be seen, and had it 
expiained to us by our little 2ovice in Spanish, we were about to 
take our leave, when our young conductor pronounced the talis- 
manic word money, in very plain English, and accompanied by 
gestures so energetic and expressive, as to convince us that in the 
art of begging, at least, he was no novice. After teasing him for 
some time, by pretending not to understand his motions, we gave 
him some silver--more I believe than he expected, for at the 
sight of it his eyes sparkled with delight. 

During the day we met in our walks, in almost every street, 
processions of monks carrying crosses and images, and followed 
by crowds of people praying vociferously. Every one was obliged 
to uncover his head as they passed, and we did as Rome did. 
Whenever we were released for a moment from the din occasion- 
ed by these religious exercises, our ears were saluted by the rat- 
tling of dice and billiard-balls in the adjacent houses. These and 
other games are played without concealment, on Sunday as well 
as on other days: and the houses of amusement being thrown 
open, you may see revelling on the one side of you and religion 
on the other—Surely this is diberty of conscience, and the man 
must be hard to please who cannot gratify his taste where there 
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is so great a variety of choice-—-but though fond of diderty I must 
confess that I thought “ we order these things better’’ at home. 

Tue province of Grenada is more celebrated than any other 
in the legend of love and chivalry, and the tales of austere Moors 
and blooming ladies. A few leagues from Malaga is the famous 
rock called the “ Pena de los Enamerandos,”’ which derives its 
name from an incident very far superior to the Leucadian leap of 
Sappho. A young knight was taken in battle by the Moorish king 
of Grenada and held in captivity-—-Possessed of an interesting per- 
son, amiable manners, and insinuating address, these qualities, 
added to his prowess, procured him the friendship of the king, 
who released him from slavery, made him his friend, and en- 
tertained him at his court. The Moor had an only daughter, 
between whom and the gallant Spaniard a reciprocal affection 
arose— 


She lov’d him for the dangers he had past, 
And he lov’d her that she did pity them. 


Being unable to conceal their tender meetings, they resolved 
upon quitting Grenada and uniting themselves among the Chris- 
tians. They were soon pursued—the Moors, invigorated by hope 
and fear, had already overtaken and surrounded them, when the 
lovers rushing into each other’s arms, and throwing themselves 
from the precipice, closed their sorrows and their lives together, 
and gave a name to the Pena de los Enamerandos. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STATE OF SCIENCE IN FORMER TIMES. 


WnratTever figure the learning of the present day may make in 
a few centuries to come, it is certain that what was called learn- 
ing two hundred years ago, is to us, very little more than a vox 
et prreterea nihil, a technical jargon wrapping up much useless 
information in mystery. This position is at least justified by a 
huge, parchment-bound, worm-eaten folio which now lies before 
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me. This ponderous tome is in Latin, and is the work of a certain 
Doctor Fludd, alias de Fluctibus, as he is styled in the title page, 
and was printed at Oppenheim in the year 1618. In the preface, the 
learned author informs us, that the production is merely a con- 
cession to the solicitations of some of his princely and noble 
friends, especially among the French; his own words are guififie 
gui a pfirincifibus nonnullis et nobilibus amicis meis, ac frecifue 
Gallis, sollicitabar. This learned doctor is, no doubt, the identi- 
cal personage alluded to by Hudibras: 


He, Anthroposophus and Fladd, 
And Jacob Behman understood; 


from which it is with no great difficulty collected, that Butler did 
not understand him; and indeed it is very questionable whether 
he always understood himself. 

The work here spoken of, is a sort of Encyclopzdia, quaintly 
entitled—Tractatus secundus, de Nature Simia, seu technica ma- 
crocosmi historia, in partes undecem divisa. The plan is illus- 
trated by a frontispiece, in which the figure of an ape (Simia) 
with a stick in its paw, is placed in the centre of a circle diverg- 
ing into eleven compartments, each of which, by emblematical 
devices, designates a particular science. But waving any further 
prospectus or analysis, I will select a curiosity or two from the 
erudite compendium. 

Under the head De radiis reflexis, he notices the pheno- 
menon of water poured into a vessel making a thing visible at 
the bottom of it, which is not so without the water; and the 
matter is introduced with much of that imposing solemnity with 
which Sterne’s Vesperz quadam, frigidula, blandula, ushers in 
the long nose of Slawkenborgius. “In Ligurum civitate prima- 
ria, Genua,” says the doctor,“ Empiricum quindam conveni,” 
that is: In the principal city of Liguria, called Genoa, I chanced 
to light upon an empiric who boasted much of the philosophical 
secrets he was in possession of, and who, in fact, when dinner was 
over, favoured me and acompanion who was with me, with the 
following demonstration: In the middle of the bottom of an 
earthen vessel of moderate depth placed upon the ground, he put 
a piece of gold coin, and desired me to retire from it, keeping my 
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eye upon the money, until the interposing sides of the vessel 
should render it invisible. Having reached the spot where this 
effect took place, the quack requested that I would remain fixed 
and immoveable; then filling the vessel with clear water, the 
piece of money whose direct rays could not reach my eyes, by 
reason of the intervention of the opaque body, was now, by the 
refraction of the rays, distinctly seen. This produced general as- 
tonishment: Admirati profecto sumus omnes; are the words in 
the original. This, now common experiment, is not among the 
least important of our author’s disclosures; and is only curious as 
itserves to mark the time, when it began to be generally known. 

On the subject of astrology, the doctor is very copious; and 
under the head De fure et furto indicendo, of indicating the thief, 
and where the thing stolen is to be found, he assures us, that from 
repeated experience he hasa thorough conviction of the truth of 
the art. He frequently appeals to the opinions of Trismegistus, 
who in most matters, appears to be his Magnus Apollo, and gives 
two or three relations of his wonderful discoveries of thieves and 
their booty, and only forbears giving more through the fear of 
being tedious. After this, he lays down rules for the solution of 
a great number of questions, such as, Whether a thing be really 
Jost or not?* Whether there be one or more thieves? Whether the 
thief be aman or a woman? Whether he be a domestic? Whether 
he be in the character of a gentleman? What his age is? His 
person, kc. &c. And all these things, he conceives to be per- 
fectly within the power of his art. 

When he comes to treat of divination by geomancy, or dots 
made at random on paper, he opens the subject with the following 
curious stery: “In the last year but one of the reign and life of 
queen Elizabeth of England, of glorious and immortal memory, 
it so happened that on account of the extreme rigour of the season, 
and great depth of snow upon the Alps, the passage over them 


* The solution of this will serve as a specimen of the whole. Thus it runs— 
If the lord of the hour or the lord ef the ascendant be himself in the ascen- 
dant, or if the lord of the hour and the lord of the ascendant shall be in con- 
junction; or if the lord of the moon’s house, shall be corporaily joined with the 
moon or with the lord of the ascendant, then the probability is, that the thing 
is neither lost nor stolen, but lies somewhere hidden in the house of th: 
seeker. 
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by the great St. Bernard, into Italy, was impracticable, wherefore I 
was detained all the winter in the city of Avenionensis. Here 
boarding in the house of a certain captain, together with a num- 
ber of young gentlemen, who were pupils of the Jesuits, the con- 
versation one evening at supper, (inter pocula coenz) happened 
to turn upon astrology, and particularly the geomantic kind. 
Various were the opinions on the subject, some denying its effica- 
cy, and others, among whom I was, most strenuously maintaining 
it. I adduced many reasons in support of my opinion, as well as 
facts which I hed proved in the science, with which I was very 
conversant. Supper being over, I retired to my chamber, where 
I was immediately followed by one of the young men, who re- 
quested, that I would employ my art, which, he said, he perceived 
to be very great, in the solution of a question which concerned 
him very nearly, and was the cause of much perplexity. After 
many excuses, I was at length prevailed upon by his entreaties, 
and immediately cast a geomantic figure on the question propos- 
ed, which was; “ Whether a certain girl with whom he was veke- 
mently in love, did, from her soul and inmost bodily recesses, (ex 
animo et corporis penetralibus,) love him in return above all 
others?” 


The figure being cast, I affirmed, that I found myself able 
to describe to him, as wellthe nature as bodily disposition of the 
beloved object, and preceeded to point out the stature and form of 
the girl, and particularly a mark or spot upon the body; telling 
him moreover, that I could name the very place where it was, 
and not to keep him in suspense, declared that she had a little 
excrescence, resembling a wart, upon her left eyelid. All which 
he admitted to be literally true. I told him also, that she took 
great delight in vineyards. To which, with an eager kind of 
joy he assented, adding that the cause of it was, that her mo- 
ther had constructed her house in the midst of a vineyard. I at 
length answered the question proposed in this manner: “ That the 
object of his love was inconstant, and by no means fixed, so that 
she might easily love another more than himself.” To this he 
replied, that he had very much suspected it; and, as if his eyes 
had been suddenly opened, he said, he now saw it clearly. Then 
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hastily leaving my chamber, he joined his companions, reporting 
to them, with wonder, the virtue and truth of my art. Some of 
them, however, who knew the girl in question, denied that she 
had the described mark upon her eyelid, until on the next day, 
conversing with her, they all became witnesses of the truth 
of the fact which my geomantic art had disclosed, and which 
they had not before observed. This affair brought me much more 
into notice than I desired, and the fame of it soon reached the 
ears of the Jesuits themselves, &c. &c.’’ Now, if doctor Fludd 
was a man of veracity, incredulity itself must be staggered by 
such facts as these. 

But though confident of the truth of the science, he admits 
that some discredit is thrown upon it by the frequent ill success 
of pretenders to it. This, he adds, is not the defect of the art 
but of its professors; and from what he says in relation to the 
preparation of the mind of the operator for projection, it is not to 
be wondered at, that failures should often occur. He (the pro- 
jector) should have a pure heart and conscience void of offence, 
and a body and mind free from perturbation. He ought, more- 
over, to confide in the Almighty, beseeching Him to grant the 
truth, which his heart doth piously desire to know. 

Such absurdities passed for science, it appears, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and so they do yet, in the minds 
of alarge portion of the population of Pennsylvania, ever ready 
dupes to the hocus-pocus of high German doctors and conju- 
rers. 

On turning to the Encyclopedia (Mr. Dobson’s edition,) to 
see whether Mr. Fludd was of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned in it, I find him thus characterized:—Fludd (Robert,) a 
famous philosopher, born in 1574. He was fellow of the college 
of physicians in London, and became a most voluminous writer: 
he doated greatly on the wonders of chymistry; was a zealous 
brother of the Rosicrusian order, and his books, which are mostly 
in Latin, are as dark and mysterious in their language as in their 


matter. He died in 1637. 
D. R. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 


Fenton observes of the Venus and Adonis of Shakspfeare, that 
the passion of Venus is described in language only inferior to the 
finest language of antiquity. This is rather extravagant eulogy, 
but the diction is certainly very fine, and the versification more po- 
lished than we usually find in the writings of Shakspeare. In 
the opening lines, the two first are not only very smooth, but highly 
poetical. 


‘* E’en as the sun with purple-colour’d face, 

Had ta’en his last leave of the weeping morn, 

Rose colour’d Adonis hied him to the chase, 

Hunting he lov’d, but love he laugh’d to scorn.” 

In the next extract we shall find a thought not very unlike 
one expressed in an Italian proverb, which, in all the extrava- 
gance of flattery, compliments a handsome lady, by telling her, 
“ when nature had made thee, she broke the mould.” 


** Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life.” 


It is not the common mythological fable, which is followed 
by Shakspeare in this poem; for he represents Adonis as quite 
insensible to the caresses of the Paphian goddess. Hence the 
poem is almost entirely taken up with amorous importunities 
on the one side, anda cold repulse on the other. The following 
lines, perhaps, comprise the whole substance of the poetical ac- 


tion, and, I must observe, atthe same time, are remarkable for 
their smoothness: 


** Still she entreats and prettily entreats, 

For toa pretty ear she tunes her tale, 
Still he is sullen, still he lowers and frets, 

*T wixt crimson shame and anger ashy pale.” 


The following fascinating picture, which the fair lover draws 
of her charms, ought to have met witha passion, much less P/a- 
tonic than that of Adonis is represented to be: 


** Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow, 

Mine eyes are gray and bright, and quick in turning, 
My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow; 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 
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My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 


Would in thy palm dissolve or seem to melt.” 
And again when 4donis is complaining of the sun’s heat: 


** Ah! me,”’ quoth Venus, “ so young and so unkind! 
What bare excuses mak’st thou to be gone? 

I'll sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descending sun. 

V’ll make a shadow for thee of my hairs, 

If they burn too, Pll quench them with my tears.” 

I think there is something like extravagant fancy in the fol- 
lowing couplet. The poet had just been talking of the sun; and 
he takes the opportunity of putting the lines, that follow, into the 
mouth of Venus, as she was leaning over her unpitying swain, 
who lay reclined on a bank: 

* And, were I not immortal, life were done, 
Between this heav’nly and this earthly sun.” 

Another strong instance of the same kind occurs at line 229, 

which I shall not copy. 


Joseph Wharton, it is well known, was a contributor to the 
Adventurer, under the signature of Z. In one of his papers, in 
which he makes a very ingenious parallel between the ancients and 
the moderns, he concludes by remarking that the age will never 
[again] return, when a Pericles, after walking with Plato, ina 
portico built by Phidias, and painted by Apelles, might repair to 
hear a pleading of Demosthenes or a tragedy of Sophocles. 

What never existed certainly never will return. Our ac- 
complished scholar has forgotten himself, in giying loose to the 
reveries of classical reminiscence. Pericies was confessedly the 
patron of Phidias, and the cotemporary of Sophocles: but 
he could enjoy no great pleasure in the conversation of 
‘Plato, who was born in the same year that he himself died. 
The error is still more extraordinary with regard to Apelles 
and Demosthenes, since both the painter and the orator survived 


Alexander the great, whose death is above a century poste- 
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rior to that of Pericles, Indeed though Athens was the seat of 
every liberal art, from the days of Themistocles to those of 
Demetrius Phalereus, yet no particular zra will afford Mr. 
Wharton the synchronism he seems to desire, as tragedy was de- 
prived of her famous triumvirate, before the arts of philosophy 
and eloquence, had attained the perfection which they soon after 
raceived from the hands of Plato, Aristotle and Demosthenes. 

Our readers are familiar with the translations of the famous 
ode of Sappho by Catullus, Boileau and Phillips. The follow- 
ing, in Spanish sapphics, is from the pen of Don Ignacio de 
Luzan, and is pronounced, by adequate criticism, to be little infe- 
rior to the others. 








Alos celestes Dioses me parece 

Igual aquel que junto a ti sentado 

De cerea escucha como dulcemente 
Hablas, y como 


Dulce te ries; loque a mi del todo 

Dentro del pecho el corazon me abraza. 

Mas ay! que, al verte, en la garganta un nudo 
De habla me priva. 


Se me entorpece la lengua, y por todo 
El cuerpo un fuego rapido discurre: 
De los ojos no veo: los oidos 

‘ Dentro me zumban. 


Toda yo tiemblo: de sudor elado 

Todo me cubro: al amarillo rostro, 

Poco saltando para ser de veras, 
Muesta paresco. 


Lady Jane Grey wrote with a pin on the wall of the room ir 
the tower, in which she was imprisoned: 
Non aliena putes homini quz obtingere possunt; 


Sors hodierna mihi, cras erit illa tibi. 


Albert Durer painted Adam and Eve, and represented them 
so beautiful, that Gaspard the poet, sent him the following distich: 
Angelus hos cernens miratus dixit: ab horto 


Non ita formosos vos ego depuleram. 
VOL.II. Qa q 
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Erasmus thought so highly of lord Mountjoy, that he called 
him inter doctos nobilissimus, inter nobiles doctissimus, inter 
utrosgue ofitimus. The noble object of this eulogium entreated 
Erasmus to attack the errors of Luther Martin. “ My lord,” 
answered Erasmus, “ nothing is more easy than to say Luther 
is mistaken; and nothing more difficult than to prove him so.” 

Mr. Hard, in his English commentary on Horace, repre- 
sents himself asthe first discoverer of the Allegory in the third 
Georgic; and as such receives the compliments of his friend JVar- 
burton, (Divine Legat. 295.) But the Jesuit Catrow had ex- 
plained it upon the same principle many years before.—Virgile 
de Catrou, fi. 452. 


Alexander of Paris was the first who made French verses of 
twelve syllables: in that measure he wrote a poetical history of 
Alexander the great. Hence arose the name of “exandrine 


verses. 


_——- 


Horace, the Shakspeare of the ancient poets, who possesses 
the happy art of keeping his temper, though he censures severely, 
gives some advice to the lovers of wine, which cannot be repeated 
too often. I shall introduce it here in the admirable version of 


francis: 


With glasses form’d for gay delight, 
’Tis Thracian, savage rage to fight; 
With such intemperate bloody frav, 
Fright not the modest god away. 
Monstrous to see the dagger shine, 
Amid the cheerful joys of wine. 
Here—bid this impious clamour cease, 


And press the social couch in peace. 


These Thracians had a droll custom with which they amused 
themselves, after they had drunk until they could no longer stand. 
Seleucus in Athenzus (lib. iv. cap. 14.) describes it in the follow- 
ing manner: a large stone was placed im the middle of the room, 


over which a rope hung perpendicularly from the beam above.-= 
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The company cast lots who should hang. He upon whom the lot 
fell, mounted the stone witha sharp bill hook in his hand. When 
the rope was properly fastened round his neck, one of the compa- 
ny went forward, pushed the stone from under his fect, and left 
him hanging. In that situation, if he was dexterous enough to 
cut the rope, all was well: otherwise he continued capering till 
he was hanged and dead, to the no small amusement of the spec- 





tators. 

A practice not less refined than this was introduced in this 
city some time ago, and was said to be imported from London. 
A parcel of bloods, when sated with wine, after dinner, would 
leave the table, and fall to boxing, like Belcher and Crib. But 
after a few attempts, the good sense of our countrymen, voted it 
a bore, and black eyes and bloody noses did not get into fashion. 

The lovers of Madeira would do well to remember the ad- 
dress of Bacchus, which is given in the same work. (Lib. il. cap- 
17.) Itis given here in our own tongue, as many of them may 
not understand the original. 


To his convivial guests, thus Bacchus cries: 

** T fill these glasses only for the wise: 

The frst for health; for love and pleasure best 
The second; and the third invites to rest. 

These drunk, with sober, yet with cheerful heart, 
The sons of wisdom to their homes depart. 

If by the fourth these limits you surpass, 

It is not ours, but ’tis ill-humour’s glass. 

The fifth is clamour, revelling the next, 

‘The seventh with bruis’d and blacken’d eyes is vex’t; 
The eighth breeds law; the ninth is passion all; 
The tenth is madness, and the drunkard’s fall. 


Thus wine, oft swallow’d, from a little ean, 


Supplants the feet, and drowns the sense of man. 
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ON THE GROWTH AND DEUAY OF OUR CITIES. 


To The Editor of the Boston Weekly Messenger. 
SiR, 

THe actual and prospective growth and decay of our prin- 
cipal cities, their relative advantages for foreign and domestic 
trade, are topics that interest a very large portion of the com- 
munity, and you may perhaps be willing to devote a page or two 
of your paper to a few remarks on this subject. Some erroneous 
impressions have prevailed, which were spread with great indus- 
try; it has been asserted that Boston has decayed, while other 
citics have flourished. It is true that the pressure of the war fell 
with peculiar severity on the state of Massachusetts and the pur- 
suits of its inhabitants, and some of them were obliged to remove 
from their situation, as the people about the base of Vesuvius are 
obliged to fly from an eruption of the volcano.—The restoration 
of peace soon renewcd the signs of prosperity which the war had 
effaced. When our ships came to sail, as the fisheries had been 
annihilated, the coasting trade cut off, and that of the interior di- 
verted, they were obliged to sail only in ballast, though they carri- 
ed with them boxes of doubloons and dollars, with which they pur- 
chased foreign produce advantageously, so that the gain of their 
first voyages was probably greater than that of their vaunting ri- 
vals, whose dear bought cargocs generally arrived at a bad market. 

This subject of “ da/last stones” was so fruitful of merriment 
that it may be worth while to show the causes of the situation 
which produced so much pleasantry. ‘The commerce of Boston 
was founded, independently of foreign trade, on the fisheries, the 
export of ashes, of salted provisions, of lumber, and domestic 
manufactures. When peace came, the cotton, tobacco and flour, 
were piled up in the Southern depots ready to be shipped. The 
whole course of the exports from Boston were interrupted, and two 
years were required to restore the trade ina greater part of them 
to its natural channel. The returns of the whale fishery could 
not be expected in less than eighteen months; the fishery of the 
banks of Newfoundland could for want of preparation make only 


a partial return the first year. Almost the whole of the ashes were 
seat to Montreal and Quebec the first year, where they had been 
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contracted for; the salted provisions could not be packed till the 
succeeding autumn of the peace, as the live stock of the year be- 
fore had been driven to the British colonies, or consumed by our 
own forces on the Lakes. The lumber trade was interrupted, 
and the logs for the supply of the sawmills could not be procured 
till the following winter. The coasting trade being cut off, the 
ware houses were empty of southern products, and the export 
of our domestic manufactures to the southern states were checked 
by the large balances they already owed, and which they could 
only pay for in depreciated paper. An examination of these cir- 
cumstances will show, that two years at least would be required 
to restore the statu gue. In addition, the southern cities were 
intoxicated with the delusion of abundance of fictitious money, and 
the fatal facilities it afforded; the consequence of which, they 


are yet to suffer and to deplore, in exact proportion as the day of 


settlement is procrastinated. 

- The commercial towns of the U. States may be divided into 
two classes, those which import and export from a‘particular dis- 
trict of greater or less extent, and those which accumulate the 
various produce of the country, by means of the coasting trade, 
and thus become general marts of commerce. Under the former 
head may be classed N. Orleans, Alexandria, Baltimore, and Phi- 
ladelphia. Under the latter, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, New- 
York, Boston, and Portland. It is clear that towns in the first class 
can only be the deposit of their own imports and exports, because 
the ascent of the rivers on which they are situated, is attended 
with so many impediments and delays, that they never can enter 
into competition in the coasting trade as depots, with any chance 
of success. Of these towns, N. Orleans, when the regions which 
are watered by the tributary streams of the Mississippi shall be 
peopled and cultivated, seems destined not only to surpass, but to 
exceed all other commercial towns on the globe, by the immensity 
of its imports and exports. Alexandria is a market for large quan- 
tities of flour and tobacco. Baltimore has taken the lead over all 
the towns of the Chesapeake, as the importing and exporting mar- 
ket of that section, whose produce is floated to the ocean over the 
waters of that bay: and she is struggling with Philadelphia, to ob- 
twin the preference of the western ceuntry. Philadelphia has 
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relinquished part of her commerce to New-York, and has deri- 
ved her increase from the increase of the western country, and 
of a variety of manufactures which she has established. Nothing is 
said of Washington, because it is not known as a commercial city; 
the causes do not seem obvious from consulting the map. If half 
a dozen enterprizing merchants with adequate capital were set- 
tled there, who would form connections with the interior and make 
it a market for exports and imports, it is by no means improbable, 
that aided by the advantage of being the national metropolis, it 
should in a short period outstrip the neighbouring cities and be- 
come a populous capital; whether this be desirable as respects the 
government, may be in some degree doubtful, the question in- 
volyes many powerful considerations on both sides. 

In the other class of commercial towns near the sea shore, Sa- 
vannah and Charleston, by reason of climate, deficit of white 
population, and manufactures, can only be deposits for their own 
produce. Portland has few advantages that are not common to 
Boston, whose position is central to a Jarge population; when the 
district of Maine is fully peopled it is probable that the largest 
town will be on the Penobscot, though Portland must be an increa- 
sing and respectable town. Norfolk is situated too far from the 
products of the North, its sailors, ships and manufactures; and is 
besides too unhealthy in summer. There remain then to be con- 
sidered New-York and Boston. New-York is probably destined to 
become the greatest commercial emporium in the United States; 
the wide extent of country which is naturally accessible from it by 
water, the goodness of its harbour, its commercial capital, its com- 
parative healthiness, and the enterprize of its citizens, will go far 
to secure its pre-eminence. 

The census of Boston, compared with New-York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, is also apt to mislead superficial observers. ‘The 
limits of those cities are very extensive, that of New-York com- 
prehends the whole island, there are few populous villages in 
their vicinity. Boston is extremely circumscribed; Roxbury, Cam- 
bridgeport and Charlestown, are its immediate suburbs, but they 
are not included in its returns.—If a space of twelve miles square 
be taken, the account of population will be very different, and the 
comparative inferiority of population in Boston, be taken away-. 
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On a space of twelve miles square which will include Boston, Sa- 
lem, Marblehead, Lynn, Reading, Malden, Medford, Charlestown, 
Cambridge, Watertown, Roxbury, Dedham, Dorchester and se- 
veral others, there will be found a population amounting to at 
least 85,000. The whole of this population is directed to Boston, 
as a centre of business, and there are many individuals, in these dif- 
ferent places who make almost daily visits to transact their busi- 
ness here. Viewed in this light, and the question cannot be fairly 
understood unless it beso considered, the relative population of the 
principal towns of the United States will appear very different. 
The relative wealth would perhaps be still more affected, and it 
may be true that including the numerous and extensive manufac- 
tures, more real, active wealth may be found in this district than 
on any other similar space in the United States. 

It has also been stated that there was not a sufficient extent of 
lack country to be supplied to give much increase to Boston. The 
country however which surrounds it is one of the most populous 
in the Union; its inhabitants depend more on manufactures than 
agriculture for their subsistence, and their amount of production 
as well as consumption is greater, than that of a mere agricultu- 
ral district. Butif there is not adack country there is a front one.— 
There is the whole district of Maine, the mouths of whose rivers 
are on an average not more than twenty-four hours sail from Bos- 
ton. This district in territory ranks with the largest States in the 
Union. The poorest parts of it were first settled, although it con- 
tains an abundance of excellent soil, all the produce of which may 
be wafted in three days on an average to this port. If a fatal apa- 
thy and impolitic neglect had not prevailed, this fine country would 
have possessed three or four hundred thousand inhabitants more 
than it now contains, and Boston would have been their market. 
Fortunately there are some signs of the public attention being awa- 
kened to this subject, and that the valuable and healthy regions on 
the Kennebec and Penobscot, will receive the surplus ofa popula- 
tion which has hitherto followed the interested exaggerations of 
speculators for hundreds of miles, and found itself at last, condem- 
ned to choose between fever and ague and a desert. Still under 
these discouraging circumstances, the exports and imports of 
Maine have greatly contributed to the growth of Boston, and they 
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must continue to do so in an increased ratio, because the popula- 
tion is growing richer, and the most productive and valuable parts 
of the country are only now getting into cultivation. Those who 
saw that country twenty years ago, and have visited it lately, are 
able to appreciate the progress that has been made, and the pros- 
pect for the future. A very few years since, wood and lumber» 
were the only products brought from there, and the returns were 
frrovision, rum and a few other articles. Now they send provi- 
sion of almost every kind here, various manufactures, and take 
in return cargo after cargo of valuable merchandize. Twenty 
years since there was neither an orchard, a wheel carriage, or a 
flock of sheep. Now they have good roads, numerous carriages, 
fruitful orchards, and thousands of sheep of the improved races. 
The banks of the Kennebec now vie with those of the Merrimac; 
the time may come when the upper parts of that river will ap- 
proach even nearer to the luxuriant fields of the Connecticut. 
There are two canals which will also greatly affect the prospe- 
rity of this town, one of which only is in course of execution. The 
Middlesex Canal, though commenced so many years, was only 
last year brought to show what may be ultimately expected from 
it. The navigation of the Merrimac is now nearly cleared from 
obstructions, and the loaded boats proceed from the wharves in 
Boston, into the heart of New Hampshire. A rout to connect. 
the Merrimac with the Connecticut is to be explored this sum- 
mer, and if that canal be completed, a large portion of New-Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, that is now supplied from New- 
York, by water, will be supplied from Boston; because goods can 
be received and sent from here without the expense and delay of 
reshipment, which must take place when the goods are brought 
from New-York. There is besides another advantage to give the 
preference here, when the water communication is complete; 
the towns on the Connecticut are but one day’s ride from hence, 
a merchant may come one day and return the next; four days are 
required for the same communication with New-York. <A cana 
is now contemplatd to connect the waters of the Hudson with those 
of Lake Erie: for half the sum which that undertaking is calcula- 
ted to cost, we might secure a preference to all the commerce of 


the lakes and of Canada; but a wider and far more energetic spirit 
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ef enterprise than now exists must be manifested among us, before 
it would do any good to mention the mode. 

A canal from Buzzard’s Bay will greatly promete the commerce 
of Boston. The southern coasting and West-India trade, will re- 
ceive great facilities from it, and it will give the preference to this 
port for all the trade of Rhode-Island and of Connecticut, east of the 
river of that name. An advantage of local situation would here 
again come in aid of this preference. ‘The merchant or manufac- 
turer of Rhode-Island can come here and return the same day; he 
must be four or five in passing between his home and New-York. 

As a commercial depot for intercourse with foreign markets, 
Boston is at least equal to New-York. If the latter be two days» 
sail nearer to the southern states, the former is two days nearer to 
Europe. The course from the West-Indies and the southern states 
is by our doors. Our harbour is nearer and more accessible from 
the sea, and less exposed to danger from ice. The town is health- 
ier, and less annoyed by oppressive heat in the summer. This 
consideration is not so much heeded by the rich, who can retire 
to their country houses, but to a variety of people, to the bulk of 
the inhabitants of a city, it is of vital importance. The coasting 
trade is a subject which should be considered of the first conse- 
quence; our wealthy capitalists should engage in it extensively 
themselves, or encourage others to do it. Its returns though small 
are sure. It was the coasting trade of Europe, joined to the 
fisheries, which created the wealth of Holland, much more than the 
showy commerce of the east. The coasting trade of the United 
States is every year becoming of more consequence; the inter- 
change of agricultural and manufacturing produce between such 
vast and different regions, unimpeded by fiscal impositions, and 
commercial jealousies, must hereafter develop a scene of genial 
prosperity, such as the world never saw. The products of the Bal- 
tic, the Mediterranean, and the Tropics, will here circulate unre- 
stricted and unfettered. The planters of Georgia, adding their exer- 
tions to those of Louisiana,will soon enable us to laugh at the selfish 
pretensions of European monopoly; we shall not require their sugar 
to sweeten our coffee, and for the coffee itself, our ships can bring 
it from Arabia. New-York or Boston must necessarily become the 
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great depots of the foreign and home trade in the United States; 
for this purpose the advantages of the latter are fully equal to 
those of the former. 

These hasty remarks, on a very interesting subject, which 
might be greatly extended, are not offered with any narrow feel- 
ing of local prejudice. In fair and honourable rivalry between 
all our cities and every part of our country, the true patriot will 
see with impartial gratification, the exertions of each are praisc- 
worthy, and tend to the ultimate good of the whole. 

Self love and social are the same. 


——— 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


On enriching the soil of gardens by fresh vegetable manure. Ex- 
tracted froma letter from the Rey. J. VENABLES, Rector of 
Cerne, Dorsetshire.* 


From the Transactions of the Horticultural Soclety of London. 


Tue cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, potatoes, peas, beans, 
&c. are planted in my garden, as in most others, in straight rows, 
or drills. Before the gardener mows the lawn and pleasure 
ground, he is directed to open a trench between these drills, as 
wide as the space will admit without injury to the vegetables grow- 
ing in the rows, and about nine inches in depth. The short 
erass mown upon the lawn is then carried into the trench, and 
trodden closely down till itis full, and the earth which had been 
removed, is again thrown in upon it, and the ground raked smooth 
and even. 

Every time the lawn is mown, the same course is followed, 
tillthe whole kitchen garden is regularly and successively en- 
riched with the most excellent vegetable manure. In a few 
weeks, the short grass buried beneath the surface is decomposed, 
and incerporates with the earth; and where the peas and beans, 
and other vegetables are hoed and earthed up, it imparts a very 
great degree of vigour and luxuriance to their growth. 

But it is not the grass only that is converted to this useful 
purpose. Whenthe potatoesare dug, and the crop of peas and 


beans gathered, the potatoe haulm, the pea and bean haulm, the 


euter cabbage Jeaves and cabbage stalks, in short, the whole ve- 
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getable refuse of the garden to a great amount, is buried in its 














































fresh and green state in the trenches, and far more than repays 
the nourishment that has been drawn from the ground. 

The end of October, the asparagus beds are dressed for 
the winter. The earth, tothe depth of about five inches, is first 4 
drawn into the alleys; a vegetable coat of manure is then spread if 
over the whole bed; and the earth from the alleys thrown upon | 
the top again. The weeds, by this process, are effectually de- 
stroyed, the bed is enriched, and the plants preserved from the I 
effects of the cold and frost. \. 

My strawberries are also planted in ranks or drills, and in the 
months of October and November, have their narrow intermedi- 





ate trenches filled with the fallen leaves of the trees, of which 
there is at thatseason a very plentiful supply. Few plants pro- 


— 
tages Sy 


fit more by this system than strawberries. From the rapid man- 
ner in which they exhaust the vegetable manure in the earth, they 


— 


are observed to require frequently a change of ground, that is, to 
be removed to asoil where the vegetable manure has not yet been | 
consumed. 
I will touch but briefly upon the advantages to be derived 
from this system. 
Mould, composed of vegetable substances which have rotted 
and fermented in a heap, till their texture has been broken down, 
and the greater part of their juices evaporated, is unquestionably 
of great value, and admirably calculated to impart vigour and 
strength to the growth of plants. But the vegetable refuse of a 
garden requires a length of time before it can be brought into this 
state; some trouble in frequently turning the heaps; and in what- 
ever part of the garden, or grounds they are placed, they have 
always an unsightly and slovenly appearance: add to this, that 
these heaps lose nine parts out of ten not only of their size and 
substance, but alsoof their most valuable qualities, by the contin- 
ual action of the sun and air, and rain upon them. But if the 
vegetable refuse of the garden is buried beneath the surface of 
the ground while fresh and green, itis then easy of solution. The 
moisture of the earth assists fermentation and decomposition; and ne 
the juices being preserved in the soil, become the nutriment and a 
support of succeeding crops. 
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When a garden is manured in this way, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to exhaust the soil. One crop may succeed another during 
the spring, summer, and autumn; and in the winter, the same 
ground may be fully stocked with every vegetable that will stand 
the severity of the frost. Each crop will leave behind it suffi- 
cient vegetable refuse to keep the soil in constant good condition. 
To the market gardeners such a method of cultivation must be of 
incalculable benefit. 

I will only mention one more advantage attending this sys- 
tem, which will strongly recommend it to all those who delight in 
gardens; I mean its extreme neatness. When the gardener de- 

















pends upon vegetable matter for the support and improvement of 
his soil, every weed will be speedily buried in his trenches, and 
every decayed leaf, or withering stalk, will immediately be hid 
beneath the ground, and converted into a source of fruitfulness 
and plenty. 


eee 


On the preservation of Fruits during winter and spring. 
By the president. 


From the same. 


Fruits which have grown upon standard trees, in climates 
sufficiently warm and favourable to bring them to maturity, are 
generally more firm in their texture, and more saccharine, and 
therefore more capable of being long preserved sound, than such 
as haye been preserved by wall-trees; and a dry and warm atmos- 
phere also operates very favourably to the preseryation of fruits 
under certain circumstances; but under other circumstances very 
injuriously; for the action of those elective attractions, which oc- 
casion the decay and decomposition of fruits, is suspended by the 
operation of different causes in different fruits; and even in the 
same fruit, in different states of maturity. When a grape is grow- 
ing upon the vine, and till it has attained perfect maturity, it is ob- 
viously a living body, and its preservation dependent upon the 
powers of life; but when the same fruit has some time passed its 
state of perfect maturity, and has begun to shrivel, the powers of 
life are probably no longer, or at most very feebly, in action; and 
the fruit appears to be then preserved by the combined operation 
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of its cellular texture, the anti-septic powers of the saccharine 
matter it contains, and by the exclusion of air by its external skin; 
for if that be destroyed, it immediately perishes. If longer retain- 
ed in a warm and dry temperature, the grape becomes gradually 
converted into a raisin, and its component parts are then held in 
combination by the ordinary laws only of chymistry. 

A nonpareil apipfile, or acatillac, an auch, or bergamotte de 
érugi frear, exhibits all the characters of aliving vegetable body 
long after it has been taken from the tree, and appears to possess 
all the powers of other similar vegetable bodies, except that of 
growing, or vitally uniting to itself other matter; and the experi- 
ments which I shall proceed to state, prove that the fear is ope- 
rated upon by external causes nearly in the same manner after it 
has been detached from the tree, as when it remains vitally united 
to it. 

Most of tue French fears, particularly the auch, are much sub- 
sect, when cultivated in acold and unfavourable climate, to crack 
before they become full grown upon the trees, and consequently, 
to decay before their proper season, or state of maturity; and 
those which present these defects in my garden, are therefore 
always taken immediately from the trees to a vinery, in whicha 
small fire is constantly kept in winter, and they are there placed at 
a small distance over its flue. 

Thus circumstanced, a part of my crop of auch pears ripen 
and will perish, if not used in November, when the remainder con- 
tinue sound and firm until March or April, or later; and the same 
warm temperature which preserves the graf in a slightly shri- 
velled state, till January, rapidly accelerates the maturity, and 
consequent decay of the fear. By gathering a part of my swan’s 
egg pears early inthe season,—selecting such as are most advan- 
ced to a state of maturity,--and subjecting them, in the manner 
above mentioned, to artificial heat, and by retarding the maturity 
of the later part of the produce of the same trees, I have often 
had that fruit on my table nearly in an equal degree of perfection, 
from the end of October to the beginning of February; but the 
most perfect in every respect have been those which have been 
exposed in the vinery to light and artifieial heat as soon as ga- 
thered. 
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The most successful method of preserving fears and afifiles 
which I have hitherto tried, has been placing them in glazed 
earthen vessels, each containing about a gallon, and surrounding 
each fruit with paper; but, it is probable that the chaff of oats, 
if free from moisture or any offensive smell, might be used with 
advantage instead of paper, and with much less expense or 
trouble. These vessels being perfect cylinders, about a foot 
each in height, stand yery conveniently upon each other, and thus 
present the means of preserving a large quantity of fruit in a very 
small room; and if the spaces between the top of one vessel and 
the base of another, be filled with a cement composed of two 
parts of the curd of skimmed milk, and one of lime, by which 
the air will be excluded, the later kinds of afples and pears will 
be preserved with little change in their appearance, and without 
any danger of decay, from October till February or March. A 
dry and cold situation, in which there is little change of tempe- 
rature, is the best for the vessels; but I have found the merits 
of the fears to be greatly increased by their being taken from the 
vessels about ten days before they were wanted for use, and be- 
ing kept ina warm reom; for warmth at this, as at other periods, 
accelerates the maturity of the fear. The same agent accele- 
rates its decay also; and a warmer climate cannot contribute to the 
superior success of the French gardeners; which arises probably 
from the circumstance of their fruit being the produce of stand- 
ard, or espatier trees. 

CHAFF. 
Its economical use in pfireference to entire hay. 

Tne improved chaff cutter is employed for both hay and 
straw; the chops or cuttings of both are technically called chaff. 
In the apprehended scarcity of hay, the following article, from 
the 13th volume of the papers of the Bath and West of England 
Society, for the encouragement of agriculture, kc. is well wor- 
thy of attention. Mr. Williamson, is a gentleman of respecta- 
bility and observation. 

Those who top and biade their Indian corn, will find it amply 


reward them, although in plentiful hay seasons it is not so much 
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an object. Many cut off the whole of the corn plant, near to the 
ground, and dry the ears and stalks in open conical stacks. They 
will find the straw cutter of important advantage, for promoting 
nutritive chaff from the whole plant, after the ears are taken off. 
Cutting even the tops and blades will be more economical than 
giving them whole. 

Public spirited printers would do well to circulate these hints 
among the farmers generally; as they are not theories, but the 
results of experience. Those who are struck with its advantages 
(which in atime of abundance of hay may not appear so urgent) 
will have notice in due season, to prepare for the execution of the 
plan suggested. Let them suspend prejudice, till they have tried 
the experiment. A powerful straw cutter is all essential. Addi- 
tional labour is, no doubt required; but the important saving of 
provender, quadruply repays it. 


“ 4 comparative statement respecting the use of chaff, and the 
common firactice of serving horses, Sc. with hay—by Tuo- 
MAS WILLIAMSON, Esq. én a letter to the secretary.—| Bath 
Soc. papers, vol. 13, p. 104. ] 


“ Str—Permit me to solicit that you lay before the society 
the following comparative statement respecting the use of chaff, 
and the common practice of serving horses, &c. with hay. 

“ T have throughout the summer kept my horses in the sta- 
ble feeding them with good hay and beans. My oxen have, on 
the contrary, always been turned out to grass when liberated 
from their work; they have had the range of good pastures and 
the benefit of some less valuable hay, previous to their going to 
their labour. My horses, five in number, have been regularly 
worked in pairs; latterly, after much opposition on the part of my 
servants, with reins. The oxen, four in number, have worked 
in collars, drawing generally a stout Beverstone plow, or a large 
drag and scuffler: their labour has been constant and rather se- 
vere. Asour meadows began to fail us towards the end of Sep- 
tember, owing to the quality of stock upon them, it became ne- 
cessary to allow the oxen more and better hay. 
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“ The increased expenditure alarmed me; as the four oxer 
and the five horses, consumed no less than four tons within one 
month. This caused me to prohibit the use of hay in the racks, 
and to feed all the cattle with chaff: of which a boy can cut suffi- 
cient for daily use in two hours. 

“¢ My servants not only ridiculed the change, but so far as 
they dared, opposed it in an under hand manner, by various eva- 
sions and pretexts. Aided by the care and vigilance of the young 
gentlemen with me, the system of chaff-feeding was fully esta- 
blished; and the quantity needful for the horses, andthe oxen, 
separately ascertained. 

One hundred weight of hay was found to yield twenty bushels 
of chaff, pressed into the measure, and piled as high as it could 
safely be carried, consequently, each bushel weighed five and an 
half pounds. It was found that the five horses would eat twelve 
bushels of chaff during the twenty-four hours; and that the four 
oxen would consume an equal quantity in the same time. [Ever 
since the oxen have been fed with chaff only, they have very evi- 
dently improved in condition: as have also the horses, although 
their work has latterly been on heavier soil, and of course more 




































severe than formerly. 

“ Twenty-four bushels of chaff, at twenty to the hundred 
weight, amount to about twenty-one and an half tons yearly; which 
deducted from forty-eight tons (the quantity we were consuming 
within the year) gives a saving of about twenty-six and an half 
tons, or more than half. , 

“ T have, however, carried the retrenchments farther by cut- 
ting in bean stalks,* to the extent of about a quarter of the chaff; 


* How much superior to bean stalks—those of our Indian corn will be found, 
every one acquainted with both can well ascertain; there being no comparison 
between them. The corn stalk far exceeds in saccharine and nutritious quali- 
ties. Add to this, the top, blade, and husk,—and our Indian corn plant, as well 
for its grain, as for every part of its substance, must be acknowledged to be the 
most valuable of our Cerelia grain-bearing products. It is welcome in Seasons 
of prosperity and plenty, and doubly so in those of scarcity and deficiency of 
ether eseulents for ourselves, or provender for our stock. How much more 
economically the very stalk and husks can be expended, if brought into our barn 
yard or sheds, for support to our cattle at our pleasure; instead of suffering 
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these being laid uppermostin the cutting trough, keep the hay 
well pressed, and cause it to becut more regularly. Thus, we 
now use about 2500 weight of hay monthly, instead of four tons! 

“ Tt is customary, in our quarter, to throw bean stalks under 
cattle: a practice which cannot be too speedily abolished. Mine 
has suffered much from standing out a full month in the late 
rainy weather; yet all my cattle ate the chaff, cut from them 
alone, without hesitation; indeed, rather in preference. 


“ THomas WILLIAMSON. 
“ Writhlington, Nov. 9, 1812. 


them to waste and tread them down in the fields at their will, dropping their 
manure to be given to the winds; let any one determine, who has been wise 
enough to make the experiment. If it be even considered as an article to be con- 
verted into manure, the corn stalk far exceedsstraw, or any other such material. 
How miserably then do they mismanage, who suffer their stock to wander in 
their stalk fields, and wasting as much as they eat, leave the greater part of the 
offals of the corn plant to perish uselessly and shamefully! 

The pretext that they are plowed in for the benefit of the succeeding erop, 
is idle, as few of the stalks can be perfectly covered; and they have been found 
unrotted under the plowing, even when partially covered after a crop of wheat. 
The earth checks fermentation in such detached matter; there not being a suffici- 
ent body of them together to promote putrefaction, when stalks are scattered at 
random as they fall over the field. Burning them is, so far as it goes, beneficial; 
but it is a wretched substitute for the superior advantages derived from haul- 
ing them into the yard in the fall, using what will answer foryprovender, and 
rotting down the residue for highly valuable manure. 

In our country, generally overflowing with plenty, the foregoing economi- 
eal practices may not be regarded with the interest they merit. But if it shouid 
produce even a partial reformation in the expenditure of an article of forage, 
growing every day more costly as the demand for it imereases, the end of the 
publication will be answered. 

Mr. Williamson’s expenditure of hay appears to exceed a necessary supply; 
yet horses and cattle hard worked, consume forage almost incredibly. But there 
is no doubt of the facts in his statement; and the relative saving is the great ob- 
ject of instruction and example, and not the question whether the stock requir- 
ed less or more hay in the aggregate. Both the positive and relative saving may 
be better managed by these who depend upon themselves, and not on reluctant 
and mulish servants, for the expenditure of their forage.—[.2m. Daily Adv. | 

August 16th, 1816. 
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go Mr. W. isnot the only one who has profited, in a grea- 
ter or less degree, by this practice. Much of the entire hay, is 
wasted before it enters the mouth; and what is eaten, cannot be 
so promptly and perfectly prepared, when whole, as to mix inti- 
mately with the system of the animal: whereas of the chaff, 
nothing is lost; and every particle quickly undergoes the prepa- 
ratory operations required. 


| 


MEMOIR OF MR. JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT. 


Written by himself. 
(FROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR.) 


DEAR SIR, 
You know my opinions respecting the biography of living 
persons, especially of those who either deserve no such notice, 
or may wish to deserve it better: but you have succeeded in per- 
suading me, that a public writer, who pays attention to the drama, 
isa person of some interest to your readers; and as an author, on 
these occasions, must be an assisting party to what is said of him, 
[ have thought it best to say quite as much as need be said, in my 
own person; and thus perform the task as frankly and decently as 
possible. Addison has observed, in corroboration of your argu- 
ments, ‘ that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure, till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a black ora fair man, of a mild 
or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particu- 
lars of the like nature, that conduce very much to the right under- 
standing of an author.” (Spec. No. !.) And it was said of Tom 
3rown, I think, when the second edition of his poems did not sell, 
that the joke was lost, because he omitted the portrait. Now, as 
my first wish is to be well understood, I would not willingly lose 
any help towards that valuable qualification. I should be very 
sorry were the reader puzzled with any opinion of mine, from his 
ignorance of my having a dark complexion, or the ladies inclined 
to doubt my sensibility, for want of knowing that 1 am very happily 
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married. Thus I fairly disclose these two important secrets to He 
the public; and that no possible joke may be lost, the artists have 
produced a very good likeness of my face. i 

Of birth, &c. you tell me it is absolutely necessary to say fe 
something. Well:—I was born at Southgate, in October, 17 84, | 
My parents were the late reverend I. Hunt, at that time tutor in 
the duke of Chandos’s family, and Mary, daughter of Stephen ii 
Shewell, merchant of Philadelphia; whose sister is the lady of Mr. J 
President West. Here indeed I could enlarge, both seriously Hy 
and proudly; for if any one circumstance of my life could give me if 


cause for boasting, it would be that of having had such a mother. | 
| 
' 
| 





She was indeed a mother in every exalted sense of the word, in 
piety, in sound teaching, in patient care, in spotless example. 
Married at an early age, and commencing from that time a life of 
sorrow, the world afflicted, but it could not change her: no rigid 
economy could hide the native generosity of her heart, no sophisti- 
cal and skulking example injure her fine sense or her contempt of 

worldly-mindedness, no unmerited sorrow convert her resignation a 

into bitterness. But let me not hurt the noble simplicity of her | 
character by a declamation, however involuntary. At the time 

’ when she died, the recollection of her sufferings and virtues ten- 

, ded to embitter the loss; but knowing what she was, and believing 

) where she is, I now feel her memory as a serene and inspiring 

influence, that comes over my social momengs, only to temper \ 

cheerfulness, and over my reflecting ones, to animate me in the 4 

love of truth. At seven, I was admitted into the grammar-school 

of Christ’s Hospital, where I remained till fifteen, and received a 

good foundation in the Greek and Latin languages. On my de- 

parture from school, a collection of verses, consisting of some 

school-exercises, and of some larger pieces, written during the 

: first part of 1800, was published that year under the title of Juve- 

) nilia, and in a manner, which, however I may have regretted it, 

, it does not become me, perhaps, to reprobate. My verses were 
my own, but not my will. The pieces were written with sufficient 
imitative enthusiasm, but that is all:—I had read Gray, and I must 

| write something like Gray; I admired Collins, and I must write 

| something like Collins; I adored Spenser, and I must write a long Le 

allegorical poem, filled with 2e’s, whiloms, and personifications, a 
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like Spenser. I say thus much upon the subject, because as I was 
a sort of rhyming young Roscius, and tended to lead astray other 
youths, who mistook reading for inspiration, as in fact has been the 
case; I wish to deprecate these prococious appearances in public, 
which are always dangerous to the taste, and in general dissatis- 
factory to the recollection. After spending some time in that 
gloomiest of all “ darkness palpable,’ a Jawyer’s office—and 
plunging, when I left it, into alternate study and morbid idleness, 
studious all night, and hypochondriac all day, to the great and 
reprehensible injury of my health and spirits, it fell into my way 
to commence theatrical critic ina newly established paper, called 
the ews, and I did so with an ardour proportioned to the want 
of honest newspaper criticism, and to the insufferable dramatic 
nonsense which then rioted in public favour. In 1805, an amiable 
nobleman, at that time high in office, procured me a humble situa- 
tion in a government office. This office, in January, 1809, I volun- 
tarily gave up, not only from habitual disinclination, but from cer- 
tain hints, futile enough in themselves, yet sufficiently annoying, 
respecting the feelings of the higher orders, who could not con- 
template with pleasure a new paper called the Examiner, which, 
in concert with one of my brothers, I had commenced the year 
before, andin which I pursued the very uncourtly plan of caring 
for nothing but the truth, This paper, which it is our pleasure to 
manage as well as we can, and our pride to keep as independent 
as we ought, is now my only regular employment; but I contrive 
to make it a part of other literary studies, which may at a future 
time, by God’s blessing, enable me to do something better for the 
good opinion of the public; and as to its profits—with constitutional 
reform for its object, and a stubborn consistency for its merit, it 
promises, in spite of the wretched efforts of the wretched men in 
power, to procure for me all that I wish to acquire, a good name 
and a decent competency. 








I find I have been getting serious on this magnificent subject; 
but a man’s muscles unconsciously return to their gravity when 
employed in talking of his own affairs, and few persons have fen- 
joyed a more effectual round of flatteries than myself, who have 
been abused and vilified by every publication that has had the 
€ast pretension to infamy;—not to mention the grateful things 
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said of me by the writers of “ comedy,” to whom I have been 
teaching grammar any time these six years,—or the epithets la- 
vished upon my head by our prepossessing attorney-general, who 
has twice brought me into court as “ @ malicious and ill-disposed 
fierson,” purely to show that he could not prove his accusation. It 
is in vain, however, that I write as clearly as I can for the compre- 
hension of the ministerialists: nothing can persuade them or their 
writers, that all I desire is an honest reputation on my own part, 
and a little sense and decency on theirs. It is to no purpose that I 
have preserved a singleness of conduct, and even kept myself 
studiously aloof from public men whom I admire, in order to write 
at all times just what I think. The corruptionists will have it, 
that I am a turbulent demagogue, a factious, ferocious, and dia- 
bolical republican, a wretch who “ horrifies the pure and amiable 
nature” of royal personages, a plotter with Cobbett, whom I never 
saw in my life, and an instrument of the designs of Horne Tooke, 
whom I never wishto see. It is equally in vain that I have taken 
such pains to secure the gratitude of the dramatists. I under- 
stand, they never could be brought to regard me in the proper 
light; and a variety of criticisms, as well as the reports of my 
“ good-natured friends,” have conveyed to me, at divers times, 
the most positive assurances that I was an uninformed, an unwar- 
rantable, and an unfeeling critic,—a malignant critic,—a bad 
criticy—no critic at all,—nay, a black-hearted being who delighted 
in tormenting,—a sort of critical Rhynwick Williams who went 
about slashing in the dark,—and in fine;—what I must confess I 
really was, at one period of my life—a boy. The worst publica- 
tions that attacked me, I abstained from noticing, not only from a 
proper respect to myself, but upon the principle that their own 
vices had already given them their death-blow. However, they 
still continued fighting, like the vivacious deceased in the ro- 
mance, who had not time, you know, to discover he was dead:— 


I] pover’ uomo che non sen era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto. 


Orlando Innam. 


But you see they die off, one after the other. The process is 
the same, though slower, with those “ diving dead men,” the dra- 
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matists: and even the attorney-general and his right honourable 


friends whose vigour consists in the persecution of news-papers, 
and whose genius in the waste of their country’s blood, will recol- 
lect, I trust, that the inevitable hour awaits them also, and a much 
more serious one than can be contemplated in jest. 

But enough of this egregious history. Disinclined as I was 
at first to the publication of this little memoir, I am at length not 
dissatished, I confess, with having an opportunity of contradicting, 
under my ame, all those motives of envy or of ill temper, to 
which my humble efforts in the cause of taste and reason may 
have been attributed. To envy Mr. Cherry or Mr. Dibdin is no 
easy task; but to feel a personal ill-will against bad writers would 
be, I trust, a still harder with me, if possible. If such persons 
lcse their reputation or their profits, and become by-words for bad 
writing, they must attribute the misfortune to its real cause, and 
make the plain shoulder-shrugging confession which the other 
day escaped Mr. Reynolds, who has now given the town not only 
a fair warning, but a better proof of his sense than all his come- 
dies put together. The just severity of criticism regards nothing 
but what is public; and had I made any answer to those poor repro- 
bates, who when they could find nothing personal to attack in me, 
attacked the character of those who were related to me, I should 
have challenged them to produce a single passage, in which I had 
made any personal attack on the deformities, morals, or hearts of 
those whom I criticised. Political stricture is another thing; and to 
be bitterly severe on men who grow wealthy and wanton in the la- 
vishment of English blood, requires nothing but to be commonly 
virtuous. But I have heard that even some of our present rulers 
cut a very good figure at their fire-sides, and I have no doubt that 
our bad writers cut much better. So far from meddling with either 
of them there, who would not wish them there, wrapped up for 
ever in social enjoyment? The dramatists would at once make 
the proper use of their talents by fitting up baby-theatres for their 
children; and Mr. Perceval, instead of sending his countrymen to 
prisons and graves, would hit the exact pitch of his genius in the 
forging of cherry-stone chains and the blowing of bubbles. But 
as criticism is not to invade the privacies of men, so private 
considerations are never to issue out upon and obstruct public 
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criticism; still less are they to be sacred in the defence of politi- 
cal character, when they are so continually brought into play by 
the politicians themselves, and elevated to the room and to the 
rank of public virtue. As I began, therefore, I shall proceed. I 
am not conscious of ever having given praise for policy’s sake, or 








blame for malignity’s; and I never will. A strict adherence to 
truth, and a recurrence to first principles, are the only things cal- 
culated to bring back the happier times of our literature and con- 
atitution; and however humble as an individual, I have found my- 
self formidable as a lover of truth, and shall never cease to exert 
myself in its cause, as long as the sensible will endure my wri- 
tings, and the honest appreciate my intentions. 
Yours, my dear Sir, very sincerely, 
Leicu Hunr. 


INSTANCES OF INDIAN GENIUS. 
(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 


ALTHOUGH we are not such enthusiasts or admirers of the 
qualifications of a savage life as the secretary at war; yet we have 
both seen and heard of such examples of extraordinary talents in 
the aborigines of this country, as cause us to deplore the unhappy 
fate of the Indian tribes. Perhaps the civilized nations of Europe 
are not able to produce an individual of the same astonishing pow- 
ers as were exhibited by a young chief of the Sacs, a tribe of In- 
dians who inhabit the banks of the Mississippi above the river 
Illinois. The story of the admirable Crichton who attracted the 
notice of Europe in the sixteenth century, is not more remarkable 
than the following account of a young Sac, which account was 
drawn up by a friend of ours who had an opportunity of being in 
his company for seven or eight days: 

I was at Frankfort in the state of Kentucky, in December 
1805, when upwards of thirty Indian chiefs from the nations who 
reside upon the Missouri and the Mississippi, arrived on their 
way to a visit to president Jefferson. Among these chiefs was a 
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young Sac, between seventeen and eighteen years of age. It was 
the first time he had ever been in a white settlement; and previous 
to his coming to St. Louis, had never even seen a mortal but the 
natives of his woods. His stature was five feet ten and one half 
inches. The proportion of his limbs was equal to that of those ex- 
quisite models of art, which the genius of antiquity has Icft as a 
standard for modern taste. His complexion, and the skin of his 
body, although not so fair as the Osages (who are as white as the 
natives of the United States;) were not near so dark as the other 
Indians. His eyes were entirely destitute of that dark ferocity 
which is a general characteristic of the Indian tribes. They were 
quick and penetrating, and at the same time had that placid re- 
gard which always fascinates and attracts attention. His face it is 
true was painted, but even in this he displayed a taste uncommon 
to savages. ‘The colours were laid on, and blended together with 
all the art and delicacy of a theatrical performer. I never beheld 
a youth who seemed so much to realise that picture, which the 
pen of Xenophon has drawn of young Cyrus when residing with 
his grandfather Astyages. But the mental talents of this youthful 
Sac, far surpassed the charms of his person. 

The astonishing powers of memory he possessed, I discover- 
ed in the following manner:—I was curious to know in what man- 
ner he would pronounce the words of different languages, and to 
ascertain what language of those which I understood, the organs of 
his speech were best adapted to express. Upon reading several 
lines of English, I was surprised to find he repeated the same im- 
mediately after me without the mistake of a single word. To de- 
termine whether this was the effect of memory alone, I took up a 
volume of the minor Greek poets, and read twenty lines of Bion’s 
epitaph on the death of Adonis. The sonorous melody for which 
this little poem is so remarkable, was the cause of my selecting it 
He recited the twenty lines after me with an error of only four 
words. This was a specimen of memory which I believe few of 
the best Greek scholars can boast of, being able to recite twenty 
lines of Greek verse from a single reading. I next read twenty 
lines from the pastoral of Virgil. He had more difficulty in re- 
collecting these. However, after several repetitions he accom- 
plished it. I now made atrial of English poetry, and read the 
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same number of lines from the first book of Pope’s translation 
from the Iliad. These he recollected after twice reading. The 
most remarkable circumstance was that he recited all those lines of 
Greek, Latin and English the next day, without any practice in 
the meantime. The talent he possessed for communicating his 
ideas, as well as for receiving others’ was also extraordinary. Al- 
though he was as much a stranger to the English language, as the 
language of the Sacs was foreign to me: yet, after the first day, 
we experienced no difficulty in exchanging with each other our 
sentiments upon all subjects.—He remained in Frankfort seven or 
eight days, during which time I made it my business to enjoy ex- 
clusively his company. The Kentucky legislature was then in 
session; and there were several interesting arguments between 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Grundy upon the policy of bank establishments; 
but I could neither listen to the eloquence of the one, nor the lo- 
gical reasoning of the other. 

The conversation and remarks of this Indian youth, whom the 
God of our nature seemed to have inspired, not only afforded me 
more pleasure, but,more instruction. Were I to name any period 
of my life in which I have enjoyed true felicity, I should have no 
hesitation in fixing on those few days which I spent with this 
Indian. I have seldom met with an artist who had a more refined 
taste, or a more accurate eye in sketching the beauties of nature 
than he had. Although it was in the month of December, yet the 
weather was uncommonly dry and mild; and we amused ourselves 
some hours each day in delineating the picturesque scenery with 
which Frankfort is surrounded. ‘The observations and remarks 
which he made in our walks were such as might have been ex- 
pected from one conversant with the works of Poussin, Salvator 
Rosa, or Claude de Lorrain. The interest which I felt for this 
extraordinary youth, induced me to make an application to Mr. 
Jefferson, expressive of my desire that he should be retained in 
the United States and educated at some respectable seminary.— 
he president was pleased to favour me with an answer upon the 
subject, concurring with me in the same wish, but stating that from 
the unfortunate circumstance of several of the Sacs having died 
on their visit to Washington, it was thought proper that he and 
his surviving companions should be restored to their native coun- 
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try. They returned by a different route from Kentucky, so that 
I never had an opportunity of seeing him again. 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 


MESSRS. LEWIS & HALL, 


Please to insert the following in your paper, for the gratifica- 
tion of those who are interested in the memory of that celebrated 
christian chief, whose death was lately noticed by several editors. 
It is sent you by the permission of Mr. Jenkins, missionary of the 
Oneidas, who took down the speech as it was delivered. 


SPEECH OF JOHN SCANANDO, 


Head chief of the Oneidas, on the discovery that their land 
aud improvements at the castle were sold to the state, by the in- 
trigue (as he asserts) of certain white men. | The tears ran copi- 
ously from his eyes, and from those of all that heard him in coun- 
cil where he spoke. | 

My warriors and my children! Hear!—It is cruel—it is very 
crucl! a heavy burden lies on my heart;—it is very sick. This 
is a dark day. The clouds are black and heavy over the Oneida 
nation; and a strange arm is heavy upon us, and our hearts groan 
under it. Our fires are put out, and our beds are removed from 
under us. The graves of our fathers are destroyed, and their 
children are driven away. ‘The Almighty is angry with us; for we 
have been very wicked; therefore his arm does not keep us. Where 
are the chiefs of the rising Sun? White chiefs now kindle their 
ancient fires! There no Indian sleeps but those that sleep in their 
graves. My house will soon be like theirs; soon will a white 
chief here kindle his fire. Your Scanando will soon be no more 
and his village no more a village of Indians.* 

The news that came last night by our men from Albany, made 
this a sick day in Oneida. All our children’s hearts are sick, and 
our eyes rain like the black cloud that roars on the tops of the 
trees of the wilderness. Long did the strong voice of Scanando 
cry, children, take care, be wise, be straight. His feet were then 


* He was blind and near a hundred years ok] when he delivered this speech 
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like the deer’s, and his arm like the bear’s—He can now only 
mourn out a few words and then be silent; and his voice will soon 
be heard no more in Oneida. But certainly he will be long in 
the minds of his children—in white men’s Scanando’s name has 
gone far, and will not die. He has spoke many words to make 
his children straight. Long has he said, drink no strong water; 
for it makes you mice for white men, who are cats. Many a meal 
have they eaten of you. Their mouth is a snare, and their way 
like the fox. Their lips are sweet, but their heart is wicked. Yet 
there are good whites aad there are good Indians. I love all 
good men; and Jesus, whom I love, sces all. His great day is 
coming, he will make straight; he will say to cheating whites 
and drinking Indisas, begone ye— begone ye—go, go, go.—Cer- 
tainly, my children, he will drive them away. In that day I 
will rejoice. But oh! great sorrow in my heart that many of my 
shildren mourn. The great Jesus has looked on all the while the 
whites were cheating us; and it will remain in his mind—he will 
make all straight again. Long have | believed his good words; 
and as long as I live I will pray to him. He is my good Saviour— 
my bliad eyes he will open,* I shall see him.—Children, his way 
is a good way. 

Hearken, my children! when this news sounds in the council- 
house, toward the setting sun, and they cry, make bows and ar- 
rows, sharpen the tomahawk —put the chain of friendship with the 
whites into the ground—warrior, kill! kill! The great chief at the 
setting sun wont kill any of the Six Nations that go into his land, 
because they have a chain of friendship with the whites; and he 
says, the whites have made us wicked like themselves, and that 
we have sold them our land. We have not sold it; we have been 
cheated: and my messengers shall speak true words in the great 


* The Indians are now driven to their unimproved lands. The old chief him- 
self, a hundred and six years old when I visited the place, lived in the woods, 


three miles distant from the meeting house, which, together with the missionary | 


house, were in possession of the state. Men were then laying out the extensive 
nprovements in the village lots, and few of the tribe comparatively, kindled 
their fires within the whole reservation, and the missionary station there was 
soon to be broken up. 
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council-house toward the setting sun, and say—yet bury the toma- 
hawk; QOneidas must be children of peace. 

Children! Some have said, your chiefs signed papers of white 
men that sold our fires. Your chiefs signed no papers; sooner 
would they let the tomahawk lay them low. We know one of our 
men was hired by white men to tell our men this, and will now 
tell you so himself. Papers are wicked things; take care; sign 
none of them but such as our minister reads to us. He is straight. 
You now see his tears running like ours, 

Father—you are our minister—dry up your tears. We know 
if your arm could it would help us. We know wicked men speak 
ill of you for our sakes. You suffer withus. But you are Jesus’ 
servant, and he wiil love you no less for loving Indians. 

Children—our two messengers will run and carry our sorrows 
to the great council fire toward the setting sun. Run, my children, 
and tel! our words. Give health to all the chiefs assembled round 
the great fire. And may Jesus, the great Saviour, bring you 
back safe. 

Portsmouth, N. H. July 23. 

The following address was made by Bold Susopf, the Indian, 
who is now in confinement at Castine, to await his trial for the 
murder of Mr. Knight, of Bangor, to the court by which he was 
cxamined at the latter place. He was impressed with the idea 
that they were about to kill him, and did not like being hung—nor 
did he want to go to Castine, fearing he should not be buricd in his 
native town: 

“¢ My friends, now I speak to you what you all hear: some of 
you see what my hand do—now, ’spoose you kill—you shoot me 
here—me ready—me no want to go to Castine, cause my friends 
want to bury me at Old Town, and great deal of trouble they all 
go to Castine to sce me die. Now, genilemen, any body will shoot 
me here; I will pay them money—and be much obliged to them.” 

Ile was told by the court that it was not in their power to 
have him shot, but it secmed to be with much reluctance that he 
relinquished this favour. He confessed the crime, and says if he 
is shot, then he pays for the murder, then he thinks he may go te 


heaven, but if he is hung he is afraid of eternal punishment. 
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FOR THE PORT POLIO.—ON THE FIRE-DAMP. 
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Mr. OLpscHooL, 


THE coal gas of mines has produced so many accidents, that 
it has long been adesideratum to find a substance that intermixed 
with it would prevent its explosion. The two kinds of gas, vapour, ' 
or damp, as the English call them, are, Ist. the choke-damp, 2d. 
the fire-damp. The first consists of carbonic acid gas intermixed 3%: 
with common air in such proportion as to take away life, by i 
leaving too small a portion of oxygen which is the supporter of 
life. This kind of gas is common in our wells in this country, 
and is known by its extinguishing a candle when let down into it. 
The method of getting rid of it, is cither to blow a current of air 
into the bottom of the well by means of a bellaws at the top, and ei 
a descending pipe—or to pump out the foul air by means of a pipe 
going to the bottom of the well armed with a hand pump fixed 
in the upper end at the top of the well—or to fix an iron pipe to itd 
a leather one which descends into the well, and by lighting a | 
charcoal fire in the end of the iron pipe the supply of air is made 
to ascend from the well—or by throwing down fresh well burnt 
quick lime just slacked enough to fall into powder, which absorbs 
in its descent the carbonic acid gas--or to produce an explosion 











by gun-powder in the bottom of the well; and so drive up the foul 


we -- 
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air before it. It is thus the choke damp is managed. 

The second kind of damp, or fire damp, is emitted from coal 
mines, and being lighter than cemmon. atmospheric air, rises to bts 
the roof of the mine, and is very apt to explode when a lighted 
candle is brought in contact with it. To prevent this, the custom = 
hitherto has been to procure light for the miners to work by, by | 
means of a steel wheel kept constantly turned so as to strike hoe 
against a mass of flint; for it has been found that the fire-damp | 
hardly ever explodes with mere sparks of fire. Still many acci- | 
dents have happened, and many lives been lost by the gas taking Me 
fire in mines. 

Sir Humphrey Davy was lately calied upon to make experi- 
ments on this fire-damp, and endeavour to discover some means he 
of affording light tothe mines in places where this damp arose, | 
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without subjecting them to the danger of explosion. He did so. 








The result of his experiments, is briefly as follows. 
The damp or gas in question, is the gas called by chymists 
the light carburetted hydrogen, or carbon dissolved in hydrogen. 


i part fire-damp and 1 common air—burnt without explosion. 

1 - - 2orS3or4 the same, 

1 - - 6 a whistling noise on burning. 

1 - - 8 a louder sound. 

e . - 10 to 14 violence of combustion’s diminished. 
1 - - 15 to 50 the same. 

1 - - 7 to 8 possessed the most explosive force. 


Ignited charcoal, and red hot iron, produced no explosion in 
an explosive mixture; noreven when brought to a white heat; 
but when in brilliant combustion explosion was produced. All 
flame occasions it to explode. 

Olefiant gas, and gaseous oxyd of carbon, differ from this 
fire-damp, for they are explosive by means of red hot iron and 
charcoal: so do hydrogen and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
| Explos‘ons of fire-cdamp were prevented by fine wire sieves 
or wire gauze with apertures of 1-30 of an inch, which may be 
made red hot and filled with fire-damp without explosion, but 
wire of 1-10 of an inch does admit the gas to explode. In the 
fine gauze, the gas may be burnt without producing an explo- 
sion in the surrounding gas. 

Mixtures of azot, and still better, of carbonic acid, with an 
explosive fire-damp, deprived it of its power of exploding; this 
happened with azot or carbonic acid constituted 1-6 or 1-7 of a 
mixture that would otherwise explode. 

Hence if a lamp were constructed, with wire apertures to ad- 
mit the current of air above and below, and which would admit so 
much only as when mixed with the air deteriorated by the burn- 
ing of the wick and oil that explosion would on both principles be 
prevented, light might be furnished to work by, without danger 
of accident: and when too quick a draught took place, the lamp 
would be extinguishedin consequence of the deficiency of oxy- 
gen to supply combustion. Such lamps has been constructed by 
sir Humphrey Davy, and other intelligent men, so that now, the 
mines can be worked without danger as heretofore of the loss 
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of lives by explosion. An account and description of such 
lamps, and the principles whereon they are constructed, may be 
seen in the Philosophical Magazine for December, 1815, and Jan- 
uary, 1816. As I think the above outline of this great improve- 
ment, founded on the speculations of science may prove interes- 
ting, I send it to you. I hope the time is fast approaching when 
it will put on the charcter of practical utility here as in England: 
for I am well persuaded, that in the modern system of political 
economy, where wealth is derived from commerce founded in 
great part on manufactures, the most important source of national 
strength and prosperity, is COAL. C. 





ON THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


“ Lonpon, 21st February, 1816. 
“ To the Editor of the New-York Evening Post. 

“ Sir--If the following account of the discovery of Ameri- 
ea by the ancient British, at a very early period should appear 
sufficiently interesting, the insertion of a few paragraphs in your 
truly useful, valuable, and respectable paper, will greatly oblige 
many of your friends on this side of the water, who will be happy 
to give publicity in any of their papers, to such remarks as you 
may be pleased to express: 

“ It appears from the very many quotations from yarious publi- 
eations, which have been selected by the best British antiqua- 
ries, both ancient and modern, that Madoc Ap Owen Guyneth, 
a Welch prince, discovered America, in the year 1170, three hun- 
dred and twenty-two years before the voyage made by Columbus; 
and the same prince planted a colony on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi, the descendants of whom are said to subsist in or near the 
same place, by above a hundred creditable authors, who have par- 
ticularly expressed it; and the fact is recognized in ancient Welch 
poetry, which existed long before the first voyage was performed 
by Columbus. The last writers on this subject are Dr. Wil- 
liams, rector of Sydenham, who has issued two publications, and 
the Rev. George Burder, A. M. late of Coventry, whe has is- 
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sued one, aii of which are replete with interesting intelligence on 
this point. These three books have been perused by Richard 
Mackey, chief mate of the Maria, capt. Miller, bound to New- 
York 

“ For further proof please to look into James Howel’s Letters, 
vol. 2, p. 71. concerning the ancient Britains, and you will find that 
Madoc Ap Owen, prince of Wales, made two voyages to America 
at the time before mentioned. See also, the 3d vol. of the voy- 
ages of the English nation, by Richard Hugluyt, student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, p. 1. Also, Pagett’s Christianography, p. 47. 
Also, third and last vols. of the Turkish Spy, p. 202. Also 
Purchase’ Pilgrimage, vol. 8, p. 899—Also, Broughton, who 
says that the faith of Christ was preached in America by some of 
our first prelates, who preached in Britian. Also, George Abbott, 
lord archbishop of Canterbury’s History of the World, p. 255- 
56-57; who informs us chat king Arthur had some knowledge of 
America, and that a prince of Wales first found it out. See alse 
the Welch Cambria, written by David Powell and sir John Price 
knight, p. 225, translated into English by Humphrey Lloyd, gen- 
tleman, where you will find the reasons which induced the prince 
Madoc Ap Owen Guyneth to travel. See also sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s History of the World; sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels in 
Persia, p. 555; Mona Antigua, by Henry Rowlands, p. 177. 
Also, the Archeologia, by Edward Lloyd. 

The character and abilities of some of these authors are re- 
spectfully mentioned in Guthrie’s Geography, p. 295. 

“ T am, sir, with great respect, 
‘“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 
“ JOHN GRIFFITHS, 
“ Revenue Officer 

“ No. 5, Newgate-street, London.” 


I content myself with a simple publication of this letter, leaving 
reflections and remarks to the curious and the learned. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF ANNA SEWARD. 
Written between the Years 1784 and 1807, in Six Volumes. 
JOHNSON’S LAST ILLNESS. 


I HAVE lately been in the almost daily habit of contemplating a 
yery melancholy spectacle. The great Johnson is here, labouring 
under the paroxysms of a disease, which must speedily be fatal. 
He shrinks from the consciousness with the extremest horror. 
It is by his repeatedly expressed desire that I visit him often: yet 
[ am sure he neither does, nor ever did feel much regard for me; 
but he would fain escape, for a time, in any society, from the 
terrible idea of his approaching dissolution. I never would be 
awed by his sarcasms, or his frowns, into acquiescence with his 
general injustice to the merits of other writers; with his national 
or party aversions; but I feel the truest compassion for his present 
sufferings, and fervently wish I had the power to relieve them. 

A few days since I was to drink tea with him, by his request, at 
Mrs. Porter’s. When I went into the room, he was in deep but 
agitated slumber, in an arm chair. Opening the door with that 
caution due to the sick, he did not awaken at my entrance. J 
stood by him several minutes, mournfully contemplating the tem- 
porary suspension of those vast intellectual powers, which must so 
soon, as to ‘his world, be eternally quenched. 

Upon the servant entering to announce the arrival of a gentle- 
man of the university, introduced by Mr. White, he awoke with 
convulsive starts—but rising, with more alacrity than could have 
been expected, he said “ come, my dear lady, let you and I attend 
these gentlemen in the study.”’ He received them with more 
than usual complacence; but whimsically chose to get astride 
upon his chair-seat, with his face to its back, keeping a trotting 
motion as if on horse-back; but, in this odd position, he poured 
forth streams of eloquence, illumined by frequent flashes of wit 
and humour, without any tincture of malignity. That amusing 
part of this conversation, which alluded to the learned pig, and 
his demirational exhibitions, I shall transmit to you hereafter. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


The old literary Colossus has been some time in Lichfield. 
‘The extinction, in our sphere, of that mighty spirit approaches 
fast. A confirmed dropsy deluges the vital source. It is 
melancholy to observe with what terror he contemplates his ap- 
proaching fate. The religion of Johnson was always deeply tinc- 
tured with that gloomy and servile superstition which marks his 
political opinions. He expresses these terrors, and justly calls 
them miserable, which thus shrink from the exchange of a dis- 
eased and painful existence, which gentler human beings consi- 
der as the all-recompensing reward of a well spent life. Yet 
have not these humiliating terrors by any means subdued that 
malevolent and envious pride, and literary jealousy, which were 
ever the vices of his heart, and to which he perpetually sacrificed, 
and continues to sacrifice, the fidelity of representation, and the 
veracity of decision. His memory is considerably impaired, but 
his eloquence rolls on in its cusfomary majestic torrent, when he 
speaks at all. My heart aches to see him labour for his breath, 
which he draws with great effort indeed. It is not improbable 
that this literary comet may set where it rose, and Lichfield re- 
ceive his pale and stern remains. 


DR DARWIN. 


Almost five years are elapsed since Dr. Darwin left Lichfield. 
A handsome young widow, relict of colonel Pool, by whom she 
had three children, drew from us, in the hymeneal chain, our ce- 
lebrated physician, our poetic and witty friend. 

The doctor was in love like a very Celadon, and a numerous 
young family are springing up in consequence of a union, which 
was certainly a little unaccountable; not that there was any wonder 
that a fine, graceful, and affluent, young woman, should fascinate a 
grave philosopher; but that a sage of no elegant external, and 
sunk into the vale of years, should, by so gay a lady, be preferred 
to younger, richer, and handsomer suitors, was the marvel; espe- 
cially siuce, though lively, benevolent, and by no means deficient 
in native wit, she was never suspected of a taste for science, or 
works of imagination. Yet so it was; and she makes her ponder- 
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ous spouse a very attached, and indeed devoted, wife! Fhe poetic 
philosopher, in return, transfers the amusement of his leisure 
hours, from the study of botany and mechanics, and the composi- 
tion of odes and heroic verses, to fabricating riddles and charards! 
Thus employed, his mind is somewhat in the same predicament 
with Hercules’s body, when he sat amongst the women and hand- 
led the distaff. 

Dr. Darwin finds himself often summoned to Lichfield; indeed, 
whenever symptoms of danger arise in the diseases of those whose 
fortunes are at all competent to the expense of employing a dis- 
tant physician. When I see him, he shall certainly be informed 
how kindly your ladyship inquires after his welfare, and that of 
his family. His eldest son by his first wife, who was one of the 
most enlightened and charming of women, died of a putrid fever, 





while he was studying physic at Edinburgh, with the most sedulous 
attention, and the most promising ingenuity. His second is an at- 
torney at Derby, of very distinguished merit, both as to intellect 
and virtue;—and your play-fellow, Robert, grown to an uncom- 
mon height, gay and blooming asa morn of summer, pursues 
medical siudies in Scotland, under happier auspices, I hope, 
than his poor brother. 


CHARACTER OF JOHNSON. 


If Dr. Johnson’s Aeart had been as comprehensively benevolent 
as his genius was comprehensive, the excess of unqualified praise, 
now poured upon his tomb had been deserved. Unhappily for 
his own peace, as for the posthumous fame of our English classics, 
his adherence to truth was confined to trivial occurrences, and ab- 
stract morality, his generosity to giving alms, his sincerity to those 
he hated, and his devotion to the gloom of religious terror. Truth, 
from Dr. Johnson’s lips, yielded to misrepresentation in his rage 
of casting rival-excellence into shade. That generosity, which 
loves to place exalted genius and virtue in their fairest point of 
view, was a stranger to Dr. Johnson’s heart. His violent desire 
of life, while he was continually expatiating upon its infelicity, the 
unphilosophic and coward horror with which he shrunk from the 
approach of death, proved that his religion was not of that amiable 
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species, which smooths the pillow of the dying man, and sheds 
upon it the light of religious hope. ‘ 

If the misleading force of his eloquence had not blighted the 
just pretensions of others, both to moral and intellectual excellence 
I should not regret to see Joinsoun’s character invested with this 
‘ideal splendour; since I always thought it for the interest of 
morality and literature, to belicve exalted genius good as great, 
and, in a considerable degree, exempt from human depravity; such 
belief having a naiural tendency to inspirit the pursuit of excel- 
lence, and to give force to the precept of the moralist. But since 
he has industriously laboured to expose the defects, and defame 
the virtues and talents of his brethren in the race of literary glory, 
it is sacrificing the many to an individual, when, to exait him, 
truth is thus involved, and hid in hyperbolic praise. 

Oh England! not less ungrateful than partial is this thy bound- 
less incense. Investing the gloomy devotion and merely pecuniary 
donations of Johnson with the splendour of faultless excellence, 
thou sacrificest an hecatomb of characters, most of them more 
amiable, and some of them yet greater in points of genius, to 
his manes! 


— 


BOSWELL. 


Mr. Boswell has applied to me for Johnsonian records for his 
life of the despot. If he inserts them unmutilated, as I have ar- 
ranged them, they will contribute to display Johnson’s real cha- 
racter to the public; that strange compound of great talents, weak 
and absurd prejudices, strong, but unfruitful, devotion; intolerant 
fierceness; compassionate munificence, and corroding envy. I was 
fearful that Mr. Boswell’s personal attachment would have scru 
pled to throw in those dark shades which truth commands should 
be employed in drawing the Johnsonian portrait; but these fears 
are considerably dissipated by the style of Mr. Boswell’s acknow- 
ledements for the materials I had sent him, and for the perfect 
impartiality with which I had spoken of Jolnson’s virtues and 
faults. Ie desires I will send him the minutes I made at the 
time of that, as he justly calls it, tremendous conversation at 
Dilly’s, between you and him, on the subject of Miss Harvy’s com 
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mencing quaker. Boswell had so often spoke to me, with regret, 
over the ferocious, reasonless, and unchristian, violence of his idol 
that night, it looks impartial beyond my hopes, that he requests 
me to arrange it. I had omitted to send it in the first collection, 
from my hopelessness that Mr. Boswell would insert it in his life 
of the Colossus. Time may have worn away those deep-indented 
lines of bigot fierceness from the memory of the biographer, and 
the hand of affection may not be firm enough to resolye upon en- 





graving them. 

QO! yes, as you observe, dreadful were the horrors which atten- 
ded poor Johnson’s dying state. His religion was certainly not of 
that nature which sheds comfort on the death bed-pillow. I believe 
his faith was sincere, and therefore could not fail to reproach his 
heart, which had swelled with pride, envy, and hatred, through 
the whole course of his existence. But religious feeling, on which 
you lay so great a stress, was not the desideratum in Johnson’s 
virtue. He was no cold moralist; it was obedience, meekness, 
and universal benevolence, whose absence from his heart, driven 
away by the turbulent fierceness and jealousy of his unbridled pas- 
sions, filled with’so much horror the darkness of the grave. Those 
elowing aspirations in religion, which are termed enthusiasm, can- 
not be rationally considered as a test of its truth. Every religion 
has had its martyrs. I verily believe Johnson would have stood 
that trial for a system to whose precepts he yet disdained to bend 
his proud and stubborn heart. How different from his was the 
death-bed of that sweet excellence, whom he abused at Dilly’s, 
by the name of the “ odious wench!” 


—— 


BOSWELL CONTINUED. 


Mr. Boswell lately passed a few days in Lichfield. I did not find 
him quite so candid and ingenuous on the subject of Johnson, as I 
had hoped from the style of his letters. He affected to distinguish 
in the despot’s favour, between envy and literary jealousy. I main- 
tained, that it was a sophistic distinction without a real difference. 
Mr. Boswell urged the unlikelihood that he, who had established 
his own fame on other ground than that of poetry, should envy 
poetic reputation, especially where it was posthumous; and seem- 
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ed to believe that his injustice to Milton, Prior, Gray, Collins, &ce. 
proceeded from a real want of taste for the higher orders of verse, 
his judgment being too rigidly severe to relish the enthusiasms 
of imagination. 

Affection is apt to start from the impartiality of calling faults 
by their proper names. Mr. Boswell soon after, unawares, ob- 
served that Johnson had been galled by David Garrick’s instant 
success, and long eclat, who had set sail with himself on the sea 
of public life; that he took an aversion to him on that account; that 
it was a little cruel in the great man not once to name David Gar- 
tick in his preface to Shakspeare! and base, said I, as well as 
unkind. Garrick! who had restored that transcendant author to 
the taste of the public, after it had recreantly and long receded 
from him; especially as this restorer had been the companion of 
his youth. He was galled by Garrick’s prosperity, rejoined Mr. 
Boswell. Ah! said I, you now, unawares, cede to my position. 
If the author of the Rambler could stoop to envy a player, for the 
hasty splendour of a reputation, which, compared to his own, how- 
ever that might, for some time, be hid in the night of obscurity, 
must, in the end, prove as the meteor of an hour to the permanent 
light of the sun, it cannot be doubted, but his injustice to Milton, 
Gray, Collins, Prior, &c. proceeding from the same cause, produ- 
ced that levelling system of criticism, * which lifts the mean, and 
lays the mighty low.” Mr. Boswell’s comment upon this obscr- 
vation was, that dissenting shake of the head, to which folk are 
reduced, when they will not be convinced, yet find their stores of 
defence exhausted. 

Mr. B. confessed his idea that Johnson was a Roman Catholic 
in his heart.—I have heard him, said he, uniformly defend the 
cruel executions of that dark bigot, queen Mary. 


CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM AND HIS ELOQUENCE. 


Lorp Chatham’s genius, like Burke’s, burnt brightest at 
the last. The spark of liberty which had lain concealed and dor- 
mant, buried under the dirt and rubbish of state intrigue and 
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vulgar faction, now met with congenial matter and kindled up “ a 
flame of sacred vehemence” in his breast. It burst forth with a 
fury and a splendour that might have awed the world, and made 
kings tfemble. He spoke asa man should speak, because he 
felt as a man should feel in such circumstances. He came for- 
ward as the advocate of liberty, asthe defender of the rights of 








his fellow citizens, as the enemy of tyranny, as the friend of his 
country and of mankind. He did not stand up to make a vain 
display of his talents, but to discharge a duty, to maintain that 
cause which lay nearest to his heart, to preserve the ark of the 
British constitution from every sacrilegious touch, as the high priest 
of his calling, with a pious zeal. The feelings and the rights of 
Englishmen were enshrined in his heart; and with their united 
force braced every nerve, possessed every faculty and communi- 
cated warmth and vital energy to every part of his being. The 
whole man moved under this impulse. He felt the cause of liberty 
as his own. He resented every injury done to her as an injury 
to himself, and every attempt to defend it as an insult upon his 
understanding. He did not stay to dispute about words, about 
nice distinctions, about trifling forms. He laughed at the little 
attempts of little retailers of logic to entangle him in senseless 
argument. He did not come there as to a debating club, or law 
court, to start questions and hunt them down; to wind and unwind 
the web of sophistry; to pick out the threads and untie every 
knot with scrupulous exactness; to bandy logic with every pre- 
tender to a paradox; to examine, to sift evidence; to dissect a 
doubt and halve a scruple; to weigh folly and knavery in scales 
together, and see on which side the balance preponderated; to 
prove that liberty, truth, virtue and justice were good things, or 
that slavery and corruption were bad things. He did not try to 
prove those truths which did not require any proof, but to make 
others feel them with the same force he did; and to tear off the 
flimsy disguises with which the sycophants of power attempted 
to cover them. 

THE BUSINESS OF AN ORATOR is not to conyince but to per- 
suade:—-Not to inform, but to rouse, the mind: as reason itscif 
wiil do nothing, to build upon the habitual prejudices of mankind, 
and to add feelings to prejudice, and action to feeling. 
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In lord Chatham’s speeches there is nothing new, or curious, 
or profound. All is obvious and common, there is nothing but 
what we already know, or ought have found out ourselves. We 
see nothing but the familiar every day face of nature. We are 
always in broad day-light. But then there is the same difference 
between our own conception of things, and his representation of 
them, as there is between the same objects seen on a dull cloudy 
day and in the blaze of sun-shine. His common sense has the 
effect of inspiration. He electrifiés his hearers, not by the novel- 
ty of his ideas, but by their force and intensity. He has the same 
ideas as other men, but ina thousand times greater clearness, 
strength and vividness; he comprehended the whole of his subject 
ata single glance—every thing was firmly rivetted to its place; 
there was no feebleness, no forgetfulness, no pause, no distraction. 
His imagination, whenever he gave way to it, “ flew an eagle 
flieht, forth and right on”—but it did not become ecnamoured of its 
own motions wantoning in giddy circles or “ sailing with supreme 
dominion through the azure deep of air.” It never forgot its 
errand, but went strait forward like an arrow to its mark, with un- 
erring aim. It was his servant, not his master’ 7Zo be a great 
orator does not require the highest faculties of the human mind— 
but it requires the highest exertion of the common faculties of 
our nature. An orator has no occasion to dive into the depths of 
science, or to soar aloft on angel’s wings. He keeps the surface, 
he stands firm upon the ground, but his form is majestic, and 
his eye sees far and near: he moves among his fcliows, but he 
moves among them as a giant among common men. Force is 
the sole characteristic excellence of an orator, it is almost the 
only one that can be of any service to him. Refinement, depth, 
elevation, delicacy, originality, ingenuity, invention are not wanted. 
Jie must appeal to the sympatiies of human nature, and what- 
ever is not founded there is foreign to his purpose. He does not 
create—-he can only imitate or echo back the public sentiment. 
His object is to call up the teelings of the human breast: but he 
cannot call up what is not already there: the first duty of an orator 
is to be understood by every one; but it is evident that what all 
can understand, is in itself not difficult of comprehension. 
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Lord Chatham, in his speeches was neither a philosopher 
nora poet. The difference between poetry and eloquence is this; 
the object of the one is to delight the imagination, that of the other 
to impel the will. The one ought to enrich and feed the mind 
itself with tenderness and beauty—the other furnishes it with 
motives of action. The one seeks to give immediate pleasure, 
to make the mind dwell with rapture on its own workings. It is 
to itself * both end and use:” the other endeavours to call up such 
images as will produce the strongest effect upon the mind, and 
makes use of the passions, only as instruments to attain a par- 
ticular purpose. The poet lulls and soothes the mind into a for- 
vetfulness of itself, and “ /afs it in Elysium;’’ the orator strives to 
awaken it to a sense of its real interests, and to make it feel the 
necessity of taking the most effectual means to secure them. The 
one dwells in an ideal world; the other is only conversant about 
realities. Hence poetry must be more ornamented, must be rich- 
er and fuller, and more delicate, because it is at liberty to select 
whatever images are naturally most beautiful, and likely to give 
most pleasure; whereas the orator is confined to particular facts, 
which he may adorn as well as he can, and make the most of, but 
which he cannot strain beyond a certain point without running 
into extravagance and affectation, and losing his end. [From the 
very nature of the case the orator is allowed a greater latitude, 
and is compelled to make use of harsher, and more abrupt com- 
binations, in the decoration of his subject: but whatever adds to 
the effect, whatever tends to strengthen the idea, or give energy 
to the mind is of the nature of eloquence. The orator is only 
concerned to give a tone of masculine firmness to the will, to 
brace the sinews and muscles of the mind; not to delight our 
nervous sensibilities, or soften the mind into voluptuous indolence. 
The flowery and sentimental style is of all others the most intole- 
rable in a speaker. Modesty, impartiality, and candour, are not 
the virtues of a public speaker. He must be confident, inflexi- 
ble, uncontrollable, overcoming all opposition by his ardour and 
impetuosity. We donot command others by sympathy with them, 
but by power, by passion, by will. Calm inquiry, sober truth, and 
speculative indifference will never carry any point. The passions 
are contagious; and we cannot contend against opposite passions 
VOL. II. XX 
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with nothing but naked reason. Concessions to an enemy are clear 
loss: he will take advantage of them, but make us none in return. 
The multitude will always be inclined to side with that party whose 
passions are the most inflamed, and whose prejudices are the must 
inveterate. Passion should therefore never be sacrificed to truth. 
It should always be governed by prudence, but it should yield 
nothing to reason or principle. 

Fox was a reasoner. Lord Chatham was an orator. 

Burke was both a reasoner and a poet; and was therefore still 
farther removed from that conformity with the vulgar notions and 
mechanical feelings of mankind, which will always be necessary to 
give a man the chief sway in a popular assembly. 

Lornp MaAnsFIELpD. 

Tue reputation he acquired both as a lawyer and a speaker 
was not unmerited. I believe his character has been in all re- 
spects as justly appreciated as that of most men. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of great abilities and acquirements; but he was 
neither a very great, bora very honest man. ‘There was a natural 
antipathy between his mind and lord Chatham’s. The one was 
ardent and impetucus; the other cool, circumspect, delighting in 
difficuities and subtleties. The manner in which lord Chatham 
always spoke of Mansfield was the most pointed that could be: 
Junius did not treat him with more sarcastic bitterness and con- 
tempt. Indeed there is a striking coinci'ence between the opi- 
nions and sentiments of that celcbrated writer and those of lord 


Chatham in many respects. 


Junrus anv Lorp CHATHAM 
had the same political creed and the same personal prejudices. 
Chatham had not only the same marked dislike to lord Mansfield, 
but he had evidently the same personal dislike to the king, always 
directing his censures not so much against his measures as the 
man; always tracing them beyond his ministers to the throne 
itself, and connecting them with a deliberate plan to overturn the 


balance of the constitution, and undermine the liberties of the peo- 


ple. He has expressed the same unpopular opinion respecting 
the impressment of seamen that Junius has done; which is rather 
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singular in two men professing so strong an attachment to the 


































liberty of the subject, and who so generally appealed to the popu- 
lar feelings. It is to be remembered also, that Junius speaks of 
certain mysterious arrangements, and expresses himself concern- 
ing certain characters, in a tone of confidence, and with a degree | 
of asperity which could hardly be expected in any one who was not } Z 
personally acquainted with the secrets of the cabinet. As to the | 
difference of style between Junius’s letters and lord Chatham’s 
speeches though great, I do not think that they are so great but 
that they may be accounted for by the mere difference between 
writing and speaking. The materials themselves are not essen- 
tially different: the difference is in the manner of working them 
up. There is none of that pointed neatness, that brilliant con- 
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trast, that artificial modulation, and elaborate complexity in the | ase 
style of lord Chatham's speeches, that there is in Junius; and it 
there is a flow, a rapidity, a vehemence and an ardour in them, ah 
that is totally wanting in Junius. At the same time I can easily hd 
conceive, that a man like lord Chatham, who had gained the high- 
est reputation as an orator, and was satisfied with the proofs he 
had given of the force and solidity of his mind, should take a pride 
in exciting the admiration of the public by the neatness and ele- 
gance of his compositions, by adding delicacy to strength, by the 
minute refinements and graceful ornaments of style. On the other : 
hand, it is not at all likely that lord Chatham, even supposing him £" 
to have been master of all the subtlety or exactness of Junius, 

would have spoken in any other manner than he did. It would 

have been nearly impossible te speak as Junius writes; and be- 

sides he was a man of too much sense to forego the advantages ‘ 
which his person, manner and voice afforded him in that impres- ze 
sive, simple, manly style which he adopted, and they could not 

have afforded him equally in any other, for the reputation of an 

elegant speaker. As to the character which Junius gives of lord 

Chatham, it is just such a character as a man would give of him- 

self. Both his silence and his praise are suspicious. Though I 

do not, on the whole, think it probable that lord Chatham was the | 
author of Junius, yet I think he was by far the most likely person L 
that has been named. He was about equal to the task. He had 
the same pith and nerve, the same acuteness and vigour: he work- 
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ed in the same metal as Junius, with a little less sharpness and 
fineness in the execution, and more boldness in the design. Burke 
was above it; Dunning was below it. It was physically impossi- 
ble that Burke should have been the author. He could no more 
have written Junius from the exuberance and originality of his 
mind, than Dunning could have written it from the poverty of 
his. It is most likely that it never will be known who Junius 
really was, and I do not wish it ever should. It is a sort of sin- 
gular phenomenon and curious riddle in the history of literature. 
It is better that it should remain a secret, and be something to 
wonder at, than that by its being explained, every one should be- 
come perfectly satisfied, and perfectly indifferent about it. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—STATUE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


In the front of this number we present our readers with 
a representation of a statue of Wittiam PeEwy, the illustrious 
founder of our province and city. It is composed of lead, and 
placed on a pedestal of marble in the court, on the south side 
of the Pennsylvania hospital. His name, distinguished in the 
history of his country, is familiar to us all. We therefore need 
not now add to the “ memoirs’? which have been published in 
England, and reprinted here, some extracts from which have 
already appeared ina former number of this Journal, (1814, vol. 
1, p. 264.) 

The statue was originally erected at the seat of the late lord 
Le Despencer, near High Wycomb, in England. The statue 
was alienated, and the pedestal was suffered to decay. It was 
afterwards purchased by one of the proprietor’s grandsons, and 
presented to the Pennsylvania hospital. The noble institution, of 
which it is a cherished ornament, is very generally known. It 
was founded about the middle of the last century under the pa- 
tronage of the most enlightened and liberal of our citizens. It 
is supported by contributions from the charitable, and governed 
by twelve managers and atreasurer, who are annually elected by 


the patrons of the institution; they are at present, 
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Samuel Coates, President. 


Pattison Hartshorne, Joseph Lowndes, 
Lawrence Seck«|, Thomas Stewardson, 
Zaccheus Collins, Edward Pennington, 
Mordecai Lewis, Samuel W. Fisher, 
Joseph Watson, Jos. T. Morvis, 


Joseph S. Lewis, Treasurer. 
Thomas P. Cope, Secretary. 


Physicians. 
Thomas Parke, John C. Otto, 
Samuel Colhoun, Joseph Hartshorne, 
Joseph Parish, John Syng Dorsey, 


T.C. James. 


The annual expenses of the hospital amount to about thirty 
thousand dollars. There is also a dispensary attached to the 
house under the care of Dr. J. Moore, which annually furnishes 
medicine and attendance to upwards of one thousand patients. 
The whole interior arrangement, is not perhaps, surpassed in any 
country for neatness, and propriety. 

There is at present erecting, by private contribution, on the 
north side of the square upon which the hospital stands, an edi- 
fice for the reception of the splendid picture preparing by our 
countryman, WEsT. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


We have often had occasion to notice the extreme want of 
knowledge, concerning the affairs of this country, among men of 
intelligence in Great Britain. The fact is more surprising, be- 
cause this ignorance is very often displayed about subjects, a 
knowledge of which might be easily attained eyen in that country. 
In looking over the debates in parliament, in the year 1811, ina 
very excellent periodical work—* The Edinburg Annual Regis- 


ter,” we could not but smile, at seeing the following remark made 
in a debate in the house of lords, by a zealous member of the op- 
position in that house, earl Stanhope—* Is not America,” said 
the noble lord, “ religious? Yet there, there is no established reli- 


gion; there, there are no tithes. In the state of Connecticut, if 


-* 
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any man gives a bond to a clergyman, no suit upon it can be en- 
tertained in a court of justice; and for a good reason, because it 
is the duty of a clergyman to instruct his flock, and make them 


ss 


good and honest men; and if he had succeeded in coing so, no such 
suit would have been necessary; but on the other hand having 
failed to perform his duty, he could have no right to be rewarded.” 
We believe so strange an idea never entered any human 
head beside his lordship’s. What a wornderful system of laws 
that must be, which would prevent a man from recovering his 
debts, until he had previously estabiished the scheme of human 
perfectability, and made all his debtors honest. It is to be regret- 
ted that his lordship did not refer to the code of laws, or the book 
where this extraordinary statute could be found. It would bea 
very amusing spectacle to attend the trial of a suit brought on a 
bond given to a Connecticut clergyman, where this species of de- 
fence should be set up. The defendant’s plea, we presume must 
substantially be—that he was a parishioner of the plainuff, and one 
of his religious congregation, and therefore it was a condition pre- 
cedent on the part of the plaintiff to be performed, that previously 
to demanding payment of the money in the bond mentioned, he, 
the plaintiff, should diligently instruct the defendant in the duties 
of honesty, integrity, justice and conscience, and make him to 
become thereby, perfectly honest, just, and disposed to fulfil all 
his contracts—but that the plantiff had so entirely failed of per- 
forming his duty in this respect, that he, the defendant, ever had 
been, now was, and was at ail times hereafter likely to be a rogue, 
dishonest, unjust, and unconscientious, not disposed to pay his 
debts, or any part thereof, and particularly the debt now betore the 
court; and therefore, he prayed to be dismissed, with costs. On de- 
murrer, upon his lordship’s law, we cannot see but this plea must 
be held sufficient. | dibany Adv. 
Of the fifty seven worthies whose namcs are attached to the ori- 
ginal Declaration of Independence, we are informed that not more 
than six or seven now remain alive; and they probably, in a short 
time, will be numbered with the deceased. These facts will ren- 


der the information interesting, that there is now under the graver 
ef an American artist in Boston (Mr. S.)a large historical plate, 
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representing the ‘ct of signing that Magna Charta, in the Hall 
of congress in Philadetfhia on the Memorable 2d of July 1776; 
with correct likenesses of between 30 and 40 of the signers. 


Tue number of Bibles, Testaments and Prayer-books, printed 
at Cambridge, England, during the last 7 years, was 1,009,000; at 
Oxford, including also Catechisms and Psalters, 1,446,000—The 
value of the whole was 994,350 dollars. 


THE GOUT. 

The following remedy for the gout, by dector Pradier, was 
said to be purchased by Napoleon, at the price of two thousand 
five hundred pounds sterling, paid from his private purse, and 
the formula was immediately published in the Moniteur, as fol- 


lows: take 


Balm of Mecca - - six drachms 
Red Bark, - : one ounce 
Saffron, - - - half an ounce 
Sarsaparilla, - - one ounce 
Sage, - - - one ounce 


Rectified spirits of wine, three pounds, 

Dissolve, separately, the balm of Mecca in one third of the 
spirits of wine; macerate the rest of the substances in the remain- 
der, for forty-eight hours—filter and mix the two liquors. For 
use, the tincture obtained is mixed with twice or thrice the quantity 
ef lime water; the bottle must be shaken, in order to mix the pre- 
cipitate, settled to the bottom by standing. 

The following is a mode of employing the remedy: 

A poultice must be prepared of linseed meal which must be of 
a good consistency, and spread very hot, of the thickness of a finger, 
on a napkin, so as to be able completely to surround the part 
affected; if it be required for both legs, from the feet to the knees; 
it will take about three quarts of linseed meal. When the poultice 


is prepared and as hot as the patient can bear it, about two ounces 


of the prepared liquor must be poured equally over the whole of 


each, without its being imbibed; the part affected is then to be 
wrapped up in it, aud bound up with flannel and bandages to pre- 
serve the heat. The poultice is generally changed every twenty- 
four hours, sometimes at the end of twelve. . 
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It would be whimsical if the prince regent of England were 
to be cured of this tormenting and dangerous disease, by a remedy 
for which he would be indebted to the public spirit and liberality 
of Napoleon. 


STEUBENVILLE, JULY 23, 1816. 

“ Wer have had a singular season here, as it seems by the 
newspapers you have had with you; hard frost on the 8th of June, 
but very few apples and peaches left—cherries, plums and quin- 
ces wholly gone. I shall not have more than a peck of grapes, 
and in most gardens even the currants were killed. Our wheat 
harvest is tolerable, and corn looks very well. 

“ This town is going on rapidly in improvements. I suppose 
the best cloth in America is made in our woollen manufactory, 
and a considerable quantity of it. Among all the emigrants from 
the New England states, who come here, | wonder there are no 
more lawvers. Five or six of the country towns in my circuit, 
would be very good places for business. There is a great scarcity 
of lawyers, and yet the business is good enough to be considered 
by us as very inviting to emigrants of that profession. The de- 
mand here, does not seem, as in trade, to draw to ita supply. If 
you are acquainted with any young lawyers I should think you 
might do some of them a kindness by informing them of the 
above.” 


WESTERN ATHENS. 

ATHENS, in the state of Ohio, promises to become like its 
ancient namesake, the seat of science and literature. By a law of 
congress, upwards of fifty thousand acres of excellent land have 
been consecrated to the holy purpose of education. This rising 
town stands on the left bank of the Hockhocking, forty miles 
above its junction with the Ohio. A new and elegant (state) col- 
lege is now erecting in this favoured town—many individual 
dwelling houses will be built this season. The college lands, so 
called, are leased for ever to applicants—the leassece paying an 
interest of six per cent. per annum, according to the appraised 
value of the lands, in a state of nature, which are yalued from 
fifty cents to ten dollars an acre. The funds, which are solely 
applied to the use of education, already amount to thirty thousand 
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dollars per annum. Thus the poorest people have now an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining good farms upon easy terms; and giving to 
their children a classical education: for not only the expenses of 
tuition, but that of boarding will be defrayed out of the rents of 
college lands. The country around Athens is fast settling —and 
the time will come when modern Athens, like her venerable pro- 
totype, will produce her Demosthenes’ and her Phocions. 

A PATENT iron bridge, on the principles of tenacity, of a 
twenty feet span, fit for the transit of the largest and heaviest of 
carriages, is now erectedon Mr. Dixie’s premises, Falcon square. 
Although capable of sustaining twenty-three tons and upwards, 
the iron work itself does not weigh twenty hundred. This impro- 
ved system of iron bridge building, acts wholly by ‘tension, the 
principal part of the iron being made to pull lengthways (in the 
room of the old method of curved arches, on the principles of gra- 
vity, with their lateral pressure.) This ingenious new principle, 
highly creditable to its inventor, is the same as the intended 
bridge, to cross the river Thames, from Shadwell to Rotherhithe; 
a large beautiful Gothic model of which is now at the treasury. 

[ Dub. pap. 


ANECDOTES OF GARRICK. 

Durine the run of the Shakspeare Jubilee, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in the year 1768, a lady of distinction, who was on the spot, 
wrote to a friend of her’s, in London, a particular account of each 
day’s entertainment; in which, of course, the manager’s name was 
frequently mentioned, but under the plain appellation of Garrick. 
When the manager came to town, the lady showed him tiis letter; 
at which he was weak enough to be offended for being treated so 
familiarly. This coming round to the lady’s ears, she took her 
revenge by writing him a letter of apology, at the same time full 
of irony for the omission of the word “ Mr.,”’ telling him amongst 
other things, that “ nothing could be farther from her intention 
than the most distant idea of impropriety or neglect of ceremony; 
that she only wrote while her heart was full of the great poct and 
his ablest commentator; and under that impression, she could no 
more bring herself to say Mr. Garrick than Mr. Shakspeare.” 

VOL. iI. ¥y 
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It was amongst the familiar habits of Garrick, who was gener- 
ally an early riser, to stroll aboui the purlieus of Covent-garden, 
to see that the bill-stickers did their duty at the proper hours. In 
one of those morning rambles, he dropped into a poulterer’s shop 
near King-street, and pretended to cheapen some rabbits. The 
man (who knew Garrick very well) showed him several, but none 
would do—some were too fat, and others too lean, and others at 
which he turned up his nose as if they stunk. This irritated the 
poulterer so much, that he suddenly put them alli by, and said 
he would sell him nothing; for that, thank God! he was bred to 
business, and not brought up to acting furces. On this Garrick 
took the hint, and was retreating towards the door; when the poul- 
terer, following him, bawled out as loud as his lungs would let 


, 


him, *“ My horse! My horse! My kingdom for a horse!” on which 
several people came up to him to know what was the matter. “ I 
really can’t tell the whole of the story,” said the man; “ but there’s 
a mummer just passed that can tell you all about it.”’ 


RECEIPYF FOR A DELICIOUS PERFUME. 

Take the petals of such flowers as you wish to preserve the 
scent of; card thin layers of cotton, and dip them into the finest 
Florence or Lucca oil; sprinkle a little salt on the flowers; and 
put a layer of them and a layer of the cotton, alternately, till you 
have filled an earthen jar or a bladdev; lay it in a south aspect, ex- 
posed to the full rays of the sun; and when uncovered atthe end 
of a fortnight, a fragrant oil may be squeezed from the mass, little 
inferior (if that flower be used) to the otto of roses. 


NEW MODE OF DRAWING A WAGON. 

It is curious to observe how long some of the simplest im- 
provements have remained undiscovered. The public attention 
was attracted last Saturday, to one which might very reasonably 
have been looked for as soon as carts and wagons were invented. 
All the world knows that one horse, fastened close to a carriage, 
will draw a load that ten horses could not move, if attached to it 
at a certain distance; and yet noone ever thought before of pla- 
cing aby portion of the animal power behind the wagon to push it, 
till Saturday, when one of the water-side heavy coal-wagons, 
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with two of the horses shafted behind and only two before, drew it 
up the greatest part of the steep towards the Strand, and before 
it reached the summit, a fifth horse was put to, in order to show 
how very completely five could do the work of seven. The load 
was afterwards drawn through the streets with two before and two 
behind, exciting the admiration of the people; who from the great 
simplicity of the invention, were enabled to see ina moment the 
intention as well as the obvious utility of the invention. | Lon. fap. 


ANECDOTE OF FARINELLI, 

AFTER this celebrated Italian singer left England, Philip, the 
then king of Spain, happening to languish under a complaint for 
which, according to his physicians, there was no cure but music, 
Farinelli immediately repaired to Madrid, where he ingratiated 
himself so well at court, that in a little time he had a pension set- 
led on him of about three thousand two hundred frounds a-year, 
with a coach and equipage kept for him at the king’s expense. 

Ferdinand continued his attachment to Farinelli after the death 
of his predecessor Philip, and, still to go beyond him in liberality, 
honoured him with the cross of Calatrava, one of the most ancient 
orders of knighthood in Spain. Whilst he was under the cere- 
mony of investiture, and the spurs were fixing to his heels, accord- 
ing to the custom of knighthood, an old Spanish nobleman, dis- 
gusted at this honour being so prostituted, could not help ex- 
claiming, “ Well! every country has its customs—in England they 
arm their game cocks with spurs—in Spain I find they put them 
upon cafons. . 


——- 


From the Fayetteville (N.C.) American. 


MARRIED, at the court-house, in Lumberton, on the 28th day 
of May, Mr. Isaac Merp.ine, aged about 50, to Miss Mary 
KING, in the 54th year of her age. 

This young couple under the mistaken impression, that the 
nuptial ceremony, like the Roman Liturgy, was more a matter of 
form than substance, having at the same time no intention to vio- 
late the existing laws, had lived together for the last three years 
under the auspices of Venus, blest in the daily effort to render 
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each other happy. But whilst in the most complete fruition of 
what they esteemed conjugal and domestic felicity: rich in the 
possession of all that was desirable in each other, and faithfully 
reciprocating the more important hymeneal duties: paradise 
seemed almost to have been regained, when Satan, who is gener- 
ally busied in matters where the fair sex are concerned, instigated 
the spoiler to enter and crush the expanded blossom of their en- 
joyment, while ‘ Love seemed to scatter roses on their pillow,’ 
and the unconsciousness of guilt to sanctily, or at least to excuse 
even crime itself—they were presented by the grand jury as vio- 
lators of the criminal code. Behold the unfortunate Medling, 
drawn from the scenes of rural, and, to him, connubial felicity, to 
stand as a criminal, at the bar of his country, “ the lovely Thais 
by his side,” for no earthly cause but having neglected the empty 
ceremonials of marriage. 

Can the most active and accurate fancy delineate with pro- 
per effect the various feelings and passions, which conflicted in 
the breast, and the changes undergone by the countenance of 
every individual, from the amiable and interesting pair, to the 
most indifferent spectator, while the indictment was read with the 
utmost solemnity and pathos! The general sentiment, however, 
was sympathy and compassion for the helpless couple, who were 
thus called to expiate the imprudence and folly to which persons 
of their inexperience, under the influence of youthful passions are 
so incident, Pleasure and congratulation therefore beamed from 
every eye, when it was proposed that the rigorous requisitions of 
justice should be dispensed with, upon condition that the parties 
would yield their free assent to be united in holy matrimony, ac- 
cording to the several rules and regulations, in such cases made 
and provided. 

The young lady in a manner highly honourable to her under- 


. standing, hailed the proposition as a saviour from future sin and 


transgression, and promptly articulated in a firm and decided 
tone, “ I’m willing, I’m willing.” 

All eyes were now turned on Mr. Medling, whose counte- 
nance evinced an awful struggle between prudence and con- 
science, the former seemed to exert herself to dislodge some long 
cherished scruple to which the other seemed fastidiously to cling. 
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Medling paused, hesitated, and obstinate!y refused to answer any 
interrogatories. But why hesitate in such a dilemma? On the one 
hand, convinced as he then was, a life of crime and practical im- 
morality presented itself, on the other the holy state of matrimony. 
On the one hand, youth and accomplishec beauty inviting, on the 
other a prosecution, fine, and imprisonment. He obtained leave 
of absence for a few moments, and after consulting his friends, re- 
turned and consented to take blooming Miss Mary as his loving 
wifc, to have and to hold according to the customary tenure. 
They were conducted to a beautiful green in the front of the 
court-house, where vegetation flourished and nature smiled. The 








venerable chairman and presiding magistrate, at the solicitation of 
all concerned, forsook for a season, the seat of justice, to officiate 
as priest at the altar of Hymen. He pronounced the ceremony, and 
fastened the gordian knot. He, however, forgot the concluding 
sentence nd they stood for a moment in amazement and uncer- 
tainty; but the sagacity of the sex afforded the lady a speedy re- 
lief, with a look which could not be mistaken, she reminded her 
new lord of his duty, who trembling met with his her proffered 
lip, and affixed the seal to the indissoluble covenant. 


With woman’s quickness, of her own accord, 
Her glance explain’d his duty to her lord. 
** Not Hester’s self, whose charms the Hebrews sing, 
E’er looked more lovely on her Persian king.” 
Bright as the summer’s sun, at opening day, 
And fresh and blooming as the month of May: 
Her yielding look, as plain as speech implied, 
Receiv’d the good, the bounteous gods provide. 
The trembling Isaac viewed her by his side, 
And half reluctant, kissed his willing bride. 
Robeson County, June 1, 1816. 


——. 


ANECDOTE OF ARI1OSTO, THE CELEBRATED ITALIAN POET AND 
DRAMATIST. 

Ir is reported of this very singular genius, that his father being, 
ene day, extremely angry with him, reprimanded him in terms 
expressive of the strongest resentment and invective; to which 
Ariosto not only listened with patience, but with the most pro- 
found attention, not offering a single word in his vindication, but, 
on the contrary, seeming to wish the lecture had continued longer. 
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A friend of his, who was present, asked him, after his father was 
gone, what could be the meaning of his strange behaviour! To 
which Ariosto thus replied:-— 

‘“ That he had been for some days hard at work on a comedy, 
and on that very morping was much perplexed how to write a 
scene of an angry father reprimanding his son; that at the moment 
his father opened his mouth, it struck him as an admirable oppor- 
tunity to examine his manner with attention, that so he might paint 
his picture as close as possible after nature; and that, being thus 
absorbed in theught, he had only noticed the voice, the tace, and 
the action of his father, without paying the least attention to the 
truth or falschood of the charge.” 

The latter end of June, 1687, Thomas Holmes, surveyor gene- 
ral, layed out the city of Philadelphia, on the spot called by the 
aborigines Coaquannock. It consisted of twenty-three streets 
from east to west, from Front st. on Delaware to Schuylkill, along 
High street being 10,576 feet, and from north to south, from Vine 
to Cedar street, at right angles, nine streets, being 5,253 feet, be- 
sides five public squares; from which date all improvements in 
this circle takes its rise. In 1678 the Shield of Stockton, from 
Hull in Yorkshire, Daniel Towers, commander, anchored before 
Burlington, in West Jersey: this was the first British ship that 
sailed up the. river. In 1682, the first house that was built was 
the ferry house, on the north west corner of Front and Dock street 
In 1684, the first place of public worship was the friend’s meet- 
ing, it was built upon the centre square. At present the city is 
divided into fourteen wards, and contains, with Southwark, the 
Northern-Libcrties and Kensington, 124 streets, 11 lanes, 74 alleys 
and 40 courts, with 13,107 houses, of which 240 were built in the 
year 1809. The shipping that arrived from foreign ports from 
the 3lst of December 1808, to the Ist of Jan. 1810, were ships, 
brigs, sch’rs, sloops &c. 350, and cleared from the 16th of March 
1809 tothe Ist cf Jan. 1810, for foreign ports, 206 ships, 207, 
brigs, 151 schooners, 23 sloops and 3 galleots, being 590; and for 
the coasting trade; 70 ships, 78 brigs, 261 schrs. and 295 sloops, 
being 794, total 1286. See Hill’s Circular Map, second edition 
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lo ORIGINAL POETRY,—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. i 
| 
SONG. 
ly; . : , } 
How bright was my youth’s early morn! | 
a ‘ 
Ere reflection had clouded my brow, 
Dt 


I sclected the rose from the thorn, 
And was happy, I hardly knew how. 


i I joined in the sports of the plain, 
e With rapture I heard the bright song; | 
. In the dance, I was first of the train, 
i And was gayest among the gay throng. 

*Tis true, my heart oft breathed a sigh, ‘4 

But it rose frem mild pity alone; i a 
“i If a tear sometimes stray’d from my eye, ¥ 
“ It flow’d not for griefs of its own. | 4 
s No sorrow corroded my heart, | A 
5 No falsehoods awakened a tear; | - 
- For my bosom, a stranger to art, ia 
“i Believ’d every friend was sincere. | , 
- But ah! these fair visions of youth, 
1 Disappointment has chas’d from my mind; , 
. And the friends whom I fancied all truth, 7 
ut Alas! can be sometimes unkind. re 
” I have seen the bright azure of morn, 4 
t With darkness and clouds shadow’d o’er; , 
I have found that the rose has a thorn, 4 
s | Which will wound when its bloom is no more ; 
“ ; The sigh that from sympathy rose, 4 
. | Now heaves not for others alone; | 
C And the tear as it silently flows, | 
2 : Confesses a scource of its own. | e 
4 ¥ lee 4 
. SONG. : 
. THe light lingers long in the sky, | a 

And I die with impatience the while— = 

. . 


O when wiil the moment draw nigh, 
Tinat my Mary will be at the style! 
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She said she wou’d surely be there, 
And her word never meant to deceive; 
My fears—I give ye to the air! 

And my Mary, I fondly believe. 

i For she scorns ev’ry mean little art, 
That the vain and the silly practise; 
Truth and honour, ennobie her heart, 
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And good humour illumines her eyes. 



























—Hark! the-whip-poor-will sings in the grove 
And my signal approaches the while.— 

The moon-lights the foot steps of love 

—This moment, we meet at the stile! 


H. 


FRAGMENT. 
Morn smiles around; the sun, with kindly ray, 
Gladdens the rural scene; the feathered tribe, 
Carol their varied song of grateful joy. 
Yet what to me the music of the grove, 
The varied carol of the feathered tribe? 
Ah! what to me the gorgeous lord of day 
Gladdening, with kindly ray, the rural scene! 
Me no sun gladdens and no morn revives! 


Arise the sun of Etrpurvs’ soul, 
With cheerful beam arise.—How vain the wish! 
My sun of happiness is ever set. 
Lost, strangely lost, is she, the faithful fair, 
Whose voice was melody—whose look was love— 
| Whose touch was paradise—whose kiss was Heaven!— 
bi: Dear emanation from the fount of bliss, 
7 Queen of the Graces, passion of the Loves! 
In elegance, in sentiment, in taste, 
In wit, in sympathy with joy or wo— 
In every loveliness, alike supreme! 
Deign once again on these sad sorrowing eyes, 
One partial smile—Look but as thou wert wont 
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When, in the dimple of thy cherub cheek, 
Affection played.—Speak, softly speak and chase 
The fiend Despair! 


Fond froward heart no more! 
My sun of happiness is ever set, 
And night, dark mental night alone is mine! 7 
KLipurRwvs ‘i 


THE POWER OF MADEIRA. 


Ah what is the bosom’s commotion, 
On a sea of ill luck when ’tis tost; 
While the heart on misfortune’s wide ocean, 
Finds e’en the last dollar is lost. s 
Oh Madeira! thou art my dearest: | 
My heart thou hast never deceived, : 
And when fate show’d her frown the severest 
My care thou hast kindly reliev’d, 4 
Oh! Maperra my cares were reliev’d! | 


Now releas’d from the dulness of thinking, 
Of wit and good humour possest; 
[ laugh at the evils of drinking. 
With a glass of old wine in my fist. 
Care flies from the joyous potation, 
Ill humour retires subdued, 
And the heart in the plenteous libation, 
Feels every fond hope is renew’d; 
Oh! Maperra my hopes are renew’d. 


J. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE WiTCHERY OF LOVE. 


Soft! it burns—ecstatic trouble, 
Love bring fuel, alfet bubble! 

Round about the ring we go, | | 
While the tender passions claw t | 


Z, 7. 
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Haste, the charmed fruits throw in, 

And with Mira’s smiles begin; 

Then from Mira’s tresses tear 

A ringlet of her auburn hair; 

Where Time, in young delight, appears, 
. Blooming with but sixteen years; 

Throw them in, and to these blisses, 

Add, from coral lips, her kisses. 

Soft! it burns—ecstatic trouble, 

Love bring fuel, alfet bubble! 

To increase the charm now bring, 

A tip from Philomela’s wing; 

As she sings, upon the thorn, 

Love notes, till the rosy morn; 

Yonder floating cloud pierce through, 

And steal a drop of constant blue; 

Sprig of vine that flows with love, 

Tongue tip take from turtle dove; 

To complete the charm, a sigh, 






And a tear from Mira’s eye.— 
Soft it burns—ecstatic trouble; 
i Love brings fuel, alfet bubble! 







VALERIAN. 

















TO MISS - cums 


Dear Ann, you spoil your pretty features, 
In weeping thus because we part; 

For ah! your eyes, dear pretty creatures, 
Seem soft as if they’d each a heart. 









I’d rather see you laugh, sincerely, 
For oft I’ve known you cry as hard 

O’er kitten sick—or novel dreary, 
As now for your enamour’d bard! 








J. H. 
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To — 
You told me once, recal the story, 
You fought for love, and I for glory; 
*Tis well—but you must surely own, 
If love you get, ’tis love alone— 
While I, if prest in glory’s arms, 





Will be repaid by beauty’s charms;— 
I get them both—and then the charm is, 
I get them nobly vi et armis! 


J. H. 


TO WOMAN. 


On! that the tear that oft has beam’d, 
Its’ dazzling lustre from thine eye, 
To one that loved thee, had not seem’d, 

A spark ethereal from on high; 


Or the soft smile that oft has play’d, 
Among the dimples of thy cheek, 
Had not a genial soul betray’d, 
The votar¥ of Fortune’s freak. 


Oh! that the heart that ever breathed, 
A sigh responsive to thy own, 

Had never in despair bequeath’d 
Its broken chords to thee alone. 


Could genial fondness warm thy breast, 
Didst thou but love as I adore thee, 

That heart had been supremely blest, 
Which only throbs, but, to deplore thee. 


But he who once has known deceit, 
Can never worship at thy shrine, 

Yield up his freedom at thy feet, 

Mr rest his first, best wish, on thine. 
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No; by the flash that cleaves yon sky, 
And gilds the rolling cloud of night, 
By yon peal rattling from on high, 
I’ll shun thee as a loathsome sight. 


For though upon thy coral lips, 
Young Cupid finds hischosen seat, 

Wo to the wretched man who sips, 
The bitter sweetness of deceit. 


The burnish’d brow of Beauty, now 
In vain its fascination beams, 

I hate the fleeting lovers’ vow, 
And transitory Paphian dreams. 


Give me the flowing glass that drowns, 
In sparkling wine the bosoms’ sadness; 
Fill high the bow! whose virtue crowns, 
The midnight mirth, with jovia! madness. 


Let row and revel chase the frown, 
Whose memory haunts this restless bosom, 
For, Woman! thou has’t trampled down, 
The bud that might have been a blossom. 


Now fare-thee-well! tho’ sorrows chill, 
The veins that would have boil’d to serve thee, 
His bosoms’ last convulsive thrill, 
Shall prove that FREDERICK did deserve thee. 
FREDERICE. 


EPIGRAM. 


Ona Young Man reciting a line from Shaksjicarc. 


“ Gops! what a line,” young Thespis cried, 


“© Shakspear’s own soul is there:” 


“In mercy, Tom” his friend replied, 


“ His tortur’d spirit spare.” 
. FRED. 
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THE BRAES O’ GLENIFFER. 


For the following tender and pathetic ballad we are indebted to the muse of 
Tannahill, a name that will long be dear to the lovers of Scottish song. His pri- 
vate life is involved in obscurity; he respired the etheveal flame while he plied 
the shuttle in a weaver’s shop in Glasgow, and displayed in his effusions that ex- 
quisiteness of sensibility which so little accords with the humble lot of a mechanic. 
The same morbid feelings which produced the phrenzy of Collins, the melane 
choly of Cowper, the wildness of Chatterton, the intemperance of Burns and 
Dermody, is exhibited in the untimely fate of Tannahill, whose body was found 
in the Clyde. 

If any of our readers can furnish a copy of his popular song of “ Jessie, the 


flower of Dunblaine” we shall be glad to preserve it. 


KEEN blaws the wind o’er the braes o’ Gleniffer, 
The auld Castle turrets are covered wi’ snaw! 
How chang’d sin the time that I met wi’ my lover, 

Amang the green bushes by Stanley green shaw! 


The wild flowers o’ simmer were springing sae bonny: 
The mavis sang sweet frae the green birken tree; 
But far to the camp they hae march’d my dear Jonnie, 

And now it is winter wi’ nature and me. 


Then ilk thing around us was blythsome and cheerie; 
Then ilk thing around us was bonny and braw; 

Now nothing is heard but the wind whistling drearie! 
Now nothing is seen but the wide spreading snaw. 


The trees are a’ bare and the birds mute and dowie, 
They shake the cauld drift sae their wings as they flee; 

They chirp out their plaints seeming wae for Jonnie; 
*Tis winter wi’ them, and ’tis winter wi’ me. 


Yon cauld sleety cloud as it skiffs the bleak mountain, 
And shakes the dark firs on its stey rocky brae, 

While down the deep glen bawls the sna-flooded fountain, 
That murmur’d sae sweet to my laddie and me. 


Tis no the loud roar of the wintry wind swelling, 
*Tis no the cauld blast brings the tear i’ my e’e; 
For O gin I saw but my bonnie Scots callan, 
The dark davs o’ winter were simmer to me! 
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THE COSSACK WAR-SONG. 
From The Cossack. 


Hurrau to the battle! the Tartars are near; 
They tempt and they dare us to fight; 
We meet them, we charge them with sabre and spear; 
We conquer, we drive them to flight; 
We follow—they fly, 
We approach—and they die: 
The Cossacks are great in their might. 


Hark now from their anguish see others advance; 
They charge, they are now in our rear: 
We rally—we turn—there’s blood on each lance. 
‘They waver—they fly in despair: 
On, on, see they run!— 
Now the blood-work is dene! 
Hurrah for the conqueror’s fare! 


Away from the battle field now to our home! 
See our little ones smile at the scar; 
Our wives and our children smile as we come, 
So glorious returning from far. 
Thus life presses on, 
With the sons of the Don: 
Hurrah for the children of war! 


THE INVITATION. 


“oH! NANCY WILT THOU GO WITH ME?” 


On! Betsey wilt thou go with me? 

I’m sick to breathe the air of town; 
We'll walk to and take tea, 

Th’ expense will be but half a crown; 
If thou’lt in cleanly gown be drest, 

1711 put on my best coat so rare, 
My only coat, of course my dest, 

To please the fairest of the fair. 
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When first I squir’d thee to the play, 
Did’st thou not think me smart behind? 
Tails were the fashion of that day, 
And I for fashion was design’d. 
How often has my tortur’d pate 
Extremes of lugging learnt to bear! 
To soften my obdurate fate, 
And please the fairest of the fair. 


Oh! Betsey I’m a shaver true; 

With razors keen to work I go; 
But if thy swain mishap should rue, 

And through the barber spoil the beau; 
Say, if a basting should befal, 

Could’st thou assume a fiercer air, 
And tooth and nail to fighting fall 

For me, thou fairest of the fair? 


And if, at last thy swain should be 
By rude and filthy sailors prest, 
Would’st thou be constant still to me, 
And of my hammock make thy nest? 
And would’st thou in the rigging lay, 
Hang shirts and take them down with care, 
Nor yet regret the kitchen gay 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair! 


ot ee ee 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPIGRAMS. 


ON A MR. SNOW, ADRIFT IN A BOAT. 
BEHOLD an angel perch’d on yonder prow, 
for nothing earthly’s pure as drifting snow. 


—_— 


THE PALM OF WIT. 


Tom bears the palm of wit, one must agree; 


At least I’m sure he has outwitted me 
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THE AUTHOR AND CRITIC. 


‘‘ VILE critic,” exclaim’d a sore criticis’d bard, 
* You’ve scourg’d me without provocation.” 
“ Tis true—I’d have prais’d, but too poor to reward 
Are you bards, and to starve you’ll allow rather hard, 
And you know friend it is my vocation! 


EPITAPHS. 

ON A ORIER. 
You, Clapper, cried for those you scarcely knew, 
Ungrateful world! none, Clapper, cry for you. 


ON A SPINSTER OF FOURSCORE. 
So long and fine, thy thread of life thou’st spun;— 
One breath has snap’d it and thy labour’s done. 


ON A COBBLER. 
O.p Crispin’s dead, and doubtless made good end, 
Since through his life ’twas all his care to mend. 
QUEVEDO 











